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The Luscious Ladies of Horror, Fantasy & Science Fiction 




This issue is dedicated to Mark Hagg- 
ard and Peggy Church, respectively the di- 
rector and star of 1972's THE ALL-AMERI- 
CAN GIRL: a masterpiece, the film was 
the softcore era's intensely sensuous 
swan song. 

Once upon a time, “adult" movies were 
blissfully erotic: libidos were stoked by 
topless starlets and sex that was tan- 
talizingly exiled to the imagination. One 
venue that slipped into the formula was 
capricious kink, the sort of fetishism leak- 
ed into the mainstream via horror pix. 

This milieu is monitored in our first 
double issue, which— thanks to stalwart 
writers Laura Schiff and Dan Scapperotti — 
evokes '50s and '60s erotica. Laura was 
unencumbered by competitive journalists 
who had already debunked Bettie Page’s 
canonization as The girl-next-door.” Lau- 
ra's exhaustive exploration has transcen- 
ded the bombshell's post-'57 scandals: 
she queried not only Ms. Page, but Page's 
illustrators, researchers and modern incar- 
nations who are perpetuating her legend 
into the next millennium. It’s all about 
Page’s rebirth, not her denigration. Dan’s 
interviews with Russ Meyer and David F. 
Friedman rekindle the delirium of '60s 
grindhouses. Their movies may be sexist 
and tacky, but they're a reflection of the 
times— and they were entertaining! Not 
like hardcore which makes lovemaking 
look dull. ( Could readers enlighten us to a 
1968 Mondo Production titled DOWN & 
DIRTY [aka BRIDE OF SATAN]? Directed 
by Edward Everett, the cast included 
Capri. This softcore film has earned 
serious cult adoration). 

This issue's guests— Sarah Michelle 
Gellar, Jennifer Love Hewitt, Charlize 
Theron, Karina Lombard— are showing 
serious signs of longevity: we’re talkin’ 
careers that’ll survive well past their 30th 
birthdays. Perhaps they should consult 
Angie Dickinson for further lessons on en- 
durance: Angie matched John Wayne’s 
machismo at age 28 and was a movie star 
in middle-age. This year, at age 67, she’s 
cast in prime time as a femme fatale. 

Well, Jenny and I are propping for our 
12th screening of KISS ME DEADLY 
(page 27). Sake for me, Diet Pepsi for her. 

Bill George 
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BEDEVILED IN LAST FALL’S SLEEPER, 
SHE’S NOW HOTTER THAN HELL. 


By Frederick C. Szebin 


....Turning 21 years old, Charlize 
Theron was cast opposite A1 Pacino and 
Keanu Reeves in THE DEVIL’S ADVO- 
CATE, last fall’s unsung sleeper. The 
film collected close to $60 million do- 
mestically, outgrossing competition (e.g. 
BEAN, STARSHIP TROOPERS) that 
was launched with months of advance 
hyperbole. Theron, as the wife of a ruth- 
less attorney (Reeves), dovetails into 
madness when her spouse bargains 
with the Devil, who’s camouflaged as 
lawyer John Milton (Pacino). It’s hip 
Mephistopheles . 

Though Ms. Theron had only previ- 
ously performed supportive roles 
(TWO DAYS IN THE VALLEY, THAT 
THING YOU DO!), director Taylor 
Hackford — after a bit of prodding — fi- 
nally cast the newcomer. “I would 


throw more and more at Charlize and 
she kept delivering,” Hack- 
ford says. “She kept coming 
back and saying, ‘Give me 
more.’ You can find people 
with talent. The experience 
isn’t there, but the velocity 
of learning and how much 
ground she’s covered is just 
astounding.” 

“She has a tough part,” 
admits Keanu Reeves. “She 
gets to go coo-coo wacko. And 
she does it with such under- 
standing of its place in the 
piece, with authenticity, 
great conviction and beauty.” 

Critics concurred. “The 
: ne performer who succeeds 


in creating a flesh-and-blood victim is 
Charlize Theron,” raved Entertain- 
ment Weekly. “At first you think she’s 
just babelicious window dressing — her 
face is all soft, cherubic curves, with 
lips as ripe as Monroe’s. But as the 
devil plays his games, her character, 
left behind by her husband, begins to 
lose her mind and see visions of the 
dark side, and Theron, soulful in her 
terror, convinces you that she’s really 
seeing them.” 

Theron attributes the credibility of 
her performance to “falling in love 
with my character as a being. I re- 
member reading the script and her 
character description — usually they 
spend a lot of time on that in a scripts— 
was just, “We meet Mary Ann Lomax, 
and we love her.’ Upon reading the 
script, I did — indeed! — love her. And I 
also felt very challenged by the arc of 
what she goes through in the film. 
That dark stuff, to me, is always very 


challenging, and right up my alley. 

“I read with Taylor. He called me 
back and I read for him again, this 
time with Keanu. Taylor said, ‘Your 
work is really great, but I think you’re 
too pretty for the part.’ This came from 
him and Warner Brothers. I ended up 
screen testing for the film four times, 
screen testing a lot of the very emo- 
tional scenes. It was a draining experi- 
ence that took about two months. But I 
was very confident for some reason. I 
felt like there was some weird connec- 
tion there. I went in very positive 
every single time, and came back very 
positive.” 

Hackford is a director very much 
entrenched in The Method, a dramatic 
ritual that disciplines the actor into 
locking themself into the scripted 
character, on and off-screen. 
ai Pac !"°' ' me " Bd ,0 9 elher . Adhering so closely to the 
tormented wife, Theron de- 
clined to remove Mrs. Lo- 
max’s wedding band during 
production. Hackford con- 
spired to make Theron and 
Lomax inseparable... 

“Taylor never called me 
Charlize,” recounts the ac- 
tress. “He still doesn’t. He 
still calls me and leaves me 
messages — ‘Mary Ann-ski’ 
he calls me. He always 
called me by my character 
name. I loved it. He’s the 
kind of director who gives 

continued on page 124 
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By Laura Schiff 


Heather Elizabeth Parkhurst (5:4) as the em- 
bodiment of London Night's comic book hero- 
ine, Tomml Gunn ? Ladd Vance, a Ministry ex- 
ecutive, insists the SHERMAN OAKS siren 
was dismissed because “ She changed the 
color of her hair. She’s a brunette, now." 
Parkhurst had no comment: her replacement 
is Playboy playmate Barbara Moore, who ap- 
peared in AUSTIN POWERS as a Fembot. 
Vance is currently pitching Tommi Gunn as a 
syndicated tv show. 

• Christa Campbell (page 64), who 
starred as everyone’s favorite Dark Angel on 
E! Entertainment’s BETTIE PAGE: FROM 
PIN-UP TO SEX QUEEN, is shooting RED 
LETTERS for the aforementioned Ministry of 
Film. The Showtime movie spins the the story 
of a randy college professor who is being 
wooed by an amorous prison escapee. 
Campbell plays the daughter of a university 
dean. Balance of the cast includes Timothy 
Hutton, Robin Wright Penn, and Oliver Platt. 

•Uschi Digard— bosomy softcore sover- 
eign and Russ Meyer icon — is oft mentioned 
in this issue’s interviews with not only Meyer 
but David F. Friedman (sample page 16). A 


complete chronicle of her film and magazine ap- 
pearances is accessible through the Uschi web 
site: http://uschi.mysite.com/tribute.htm: con- 
gratulations to Pepper for not only his consum- 
mate research and construction of the site, but 
the opulent color photos, including a portrait of 
“Uschi today" (gorgeous!). Lot's o’ bared skin 
supports the prologue which insists that Digard 
“is probably the most filmed/photographed nude 
model of all time." But I thought Bettie Page— 

• Arriving at newsstands this month: Full 
Metal Corset, which publisher/model Cindy 
Johns describes as “the best Blonde Avenger 
comic book yet!” A parody of Stanley Kubrick’s 
FULL METAL JACKET, Corset is a hysterical de- 
piction of a boot camp for comic convention 
models. Even though Johns was sacked by 
Brainstorm Comics, her survival is proof positive 
that the peroxide superheroine is doing just fine 
on her own, thank you very much! The idea for 
Full Metal Corset ," reveals Johns, “came natural- 
ly after four years of self-publishing, four years of 
spandex abuse, and most of all, watching for 
four years as the so-called ‘real girl' invasion 
took over the comic book conventions. It's a war 


• Kevin Williamson (FF 6:7), who wrote 
SCREAM, SCREAM 2, and I KNOW WHAT 
YOU DID LAST SUMMER, told me about a 
seven-page treatment that he penned for 
HALLOWEEN: PART VII. “I just loved the first 
one so much,” says Hollywood’s hottest 
scribe. “We’re going to bring back Jamie Lee 
Curtis. Whereas the first HALLOWEEN 
movie was the night Michael Myers came 
home, Part VII is the night Jamie came 
home. It’s really going to be fun— a con- 
frontation between brother and sister!” The 
script will be written by newcomer Robert 
Zappia. John Carpenter, who directed the 
original, is rumored to be returning as well. 

Ms. Curtis is also topbilled in VIRUS, a 
techno-thriller produced by Gale Ann Hurd 
(THE TERMINATOR, ALIENS), scheduled to 
premiere in April. Abetted by William Baldwin 
and Donald Sutherland, Curtis learns that an 
‘alien life form" has pegged humanity as “a 
virus that must be eliminated— and the entity 
will stop at nothing to complete its genocidal 
mission." Chaos ensues. 

• Want to add Bettie Page's burlesque 
films to your home video collection? Cult 
Epics Releases has compressed all of Bet- 
tie’s cinematic sequences into a two-hour 
laser disc: THE BETTY PAGE COLLEC- 
TION, available for a cool $70. is a com- 
pendium of her bump n’ grind choreography 
from the feature-length STRIPORAMA, VA- 
RIETEASE & TEASERAMA. Special bonus: 
fetish/bondage/catfight shorts — shot in 8mm 
and 16mm— that Bettie performed for mail or- 
der customers. To order in the USA, call 
(818) 296-0625. THE BETTY PAGE COL- 
LECTION is available on video— outside of 
the US (PAL format only)— by calling the 
Netherlands at 31-20-6227843. 

•Got the inside scoop on Stuart Gordon’s I 
latest collaboration with director Brian Yuzna 
(6:5): DOWNLOADER, a sci-fi/horror hybrid 
scheduled for a shoot this spring, involves a fe- 
male scientist, burdened with a brain tumor, who 
cheats death by downloading her mind into a ro- 
bot. “It’s very much like a Frankenstein story,” 
says Gordon. “Once she’s in this machine, she 
wants the machine to become more human. She 
warts her body back, and she keeps having her- 
self rebuilt to try to give herself more and more 
humanity. She slowly goes out of her mind, and 
sre ends up kind of becoming a monster. I like it 
Decause it has a lot of heart. This woman has a 
husband and a child, and she doesn’t want to 
leave them. She's fighting this as hard as she 
can to somehow stay alive, stay human.” 

Tie plum role of the scientist will be cast next 
rr cnt.n: meantime, Gordon has been talking to 
rero wned fantasy artist Hajime Sorayama (5:2) 
ancut the robot's design. Gordon and Yuzna are 
csjrenffy wrapping post-production on their “little 
green men" tale, PROGENY. Actress Gillian 
McWhirter plays a young wife who is raped by 
exraterrestrials and impregnated: Arnold Vosloo 
ZiRKMAN II & III) plays her husband, and 
1 _=• er Oats pitchman Wilfred Brimley tests his 


Formerly cast as the victim in low-budget pix (f, DEATH 
OF A CENTERFOLD), Jamie Lee Curtis turns vanquisher 
in VIRUS (r), a sci-fi shoot-'em-up debuting in the spring. 

bedside manner as McWhirter’s doctor. Says 
Yuzna, “Some of our alien special effects are 
amazing and fantastical," says Yuzna. “The mon- 
sters are just horrific." PROGENY will debut 
sometime around May. 

• A fan club has been organized for Ingrid 
Pitt, Brit bombshell and grand dame of her native 
country's horror film industry. Peruse and partici- 
pate in a revue of Pitt's sterling credits: THE 
VAMPIRE LOVERS, COUNTESS DRACULA, 
THE HOUSE THAT DRIPPED BLOOD, THE 
WICKER MAN, etc. Address: Ingrid Pitt Fan 
Club, P.l. Box 403, Richmond, Surrey FW10 
6LB, England. The actress is also officiating her 
own web site ( http://www.webworld.co.uk/ 
mall/Pittof Horror): “It’s largely used to promote 
the sale of various bits and pieces I have hang- 
ing around the bedroom," smiles Pitt, “ — discard- 
ed vampire cloaks, the occasional worn-out 
fang, fading pictures of far-off days. I'd like to 
alert FF readers that I’m hunting for a film I ap- 
peared in ‘way back when’ called NOBODY OR- 
DERED LOVE. It must have been pretty unmem- 
orable — nobody’s seen or loved it.” 

• So why did the Ministry of Film drop 
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zone!' Tap-in http: rampages, onramp. 
net -sindee30 for the BA's web site. 

•The financially struggling Brainstorm al- 
so dumped Sandra Chang’s full-color, “ex- 
pensive as hell to produce" Akemi. Too bad, 
because this is one of the best comic books 
I've read all year. A combination of BLADE 
RUNNER, METROPOLIS, and BARB WIRE, 
the story's central setting is a bleak, Or- 
wellian landscape. Toiling away at menial la- 
bor, deemed "acceptable” for the social caste 
she was born into, the title character— a 
beautiful Chinese gal — dreams of becoming 
an architect. Chang, also the crea- 
tor/writer/illustrator of Eros Comix's X-rated 
Sheedeva, notes that “Akemi meets up with 
these rebels who all have a dream of break- 
ing out of their assigned stations in life. They 
fight against society and the social structure. 

I think freedom of choice is worth dying for.” 

The youthful talent is currently looking for a 
new publisher: meantime, check out her Re- 
flections of a Vampire in Hustler Comix. 
Chang’s web: http://www.datadepot.com/ 
-buccaneer 

• Caught up with novelist Nancy A. 
Collins, who confirmed that the movie rights 
to her award-winning vampire tale, Sunglass- 
es After Dark, have been optioned for a six- 
figure sum by a Maryland film company. 
Collins, who also penned the screenplay, 
says the film "will be based on the novel, 
rather than being an 'adaptation' of the novel. 
Right now, Drew Barrymore is expected to 
play the vampire, Sonja Blue, with her father 
being played by Christopher Walken. I was 
told this yesterday, but as you well know, 
these things change faster than underwear!” 
Indeed, my sources inside Barrymore's camp 
were unable to confirm this at press time. 
Billed as a “dark action adventure”— think of 
it as LA FEMME NIKITA meets THE 
CROW— the film is likely to be directed by Peter 
"Mak” Tai, who helmed WICKED CITY. Cameras 
are set to roll in Vancouver in early '98, utilizing 
many of THE X-FILES and MILLENNIUM sets. 
The film is expected to make its theatrical debut 
in autumn, and plans for a sequel are already 
underway. In addition, Collins is currently writing 
a screen adaptation of her 'old west’ werewolf 
novel, Walking Wolf, which she describes as 
Dances with Werewolves. 

• Last month, I gave you Julie Strain’s take 
on her role in the upcoming Mexican flesh-eater 
flick, GUNS OF ELCHUPACABRA. Director Don 
Jackson further elaborated on the plot: "Julie 
plays Queen B, and her husband, Kevin East- 
man, plays King Allmedia. They live in a fantasy 
realm, similar to King Arthur’s 'Excalibur’-type of 
heaven." Serving as window dressing in this 
overwrought tale are naked “yum-yum” girls 
plucked into chickenwire cages by the predatory 
Chupacabra who — something of an armchair Ju- 
lia Child— plans to saute, cook and eat-up his 
white prey. Call me paranoid, but why are the 
film’s supportive players— including newcomers 
“Dee” and “Tyler," and other ingenues who are 
served-up as the monster’s lunch — billed with 
single-name pseudonyms? GUNS had a very 
limited theatrical release last December two se- 
quels are already in pose-production. 

Between takes of BLOODTHIRSTY, which 
she describes as a “cooool” vampire flick, Strain 
was photographed for Comic Images’ 72-card 
series — homage to Bettie Page — called Julie 



Julie Strain stars w/ Leslie Danon (5:2) In BLOODTHIRS- 
TY. "It’s an actor's film,” says Strain. “Jeff Frey, the direc- 
tor, is a genius. Vampires & bloodsucking girl-giri scenes: 
what else could you ask for? Maybe a Fatburger & Ferrari.” 

Strain's Bettie 2000. The Amazonian starlet 
strikes a bevy of provocative Page poses. “I love 
Bettie," explains Strain. “She's been an inspira- 
tion for my whole career." A sample of Strain’s 
writing on the flip side of an average card: “Fat 
Burgers, milk and Chile Relleno get me wet." I 
hope Strain plans on sending her muse an Alka 
Seltzer with those cards! 

• Max Collins’ SPILLANE documentary 
sheds some light on noir novelist Mickey 
Spillane, his gumshoe alter ego Mike Hammer 
and the dames who populated his books and 
films, all of whom were developed as archetypal 
femmes fatales. Topping the list of Spillane's 
savvy skirts is Velda, whose black bangs fore- 
shadowed Bettie Page’s famous locks. “Velda is 
a licensed private detective who carries 
weapons in various places, including her garter," 
says writer/director Collins. “She’s a very hard- 
hitting character in her own right, virtually be- 
coming Hammer’s partner in the later novels. 
Spillane continues to have a strong female read- 
ership — despite the fact that some people view 
him as sexist— because people who are really 
familiar with his work know that the women char- 
acters tend to be independent, and have almost 
a masculine strength. Spillane's women pumped 
iron long before it was popular." 

Velda has been played by a variety of dolls 
over the decades, including Jacqueline 
Fontaine, Margaret Sheridan, Maxine Cooper, 
Betty Thomas, Lindsay Bloom, Pam Anderson 
and Tanya Roberts. Joining this illustrious clan is 


Shannon Whirry, who currently plays Velda 
on UPN’s syndicated MIKE HAMMER series. 
Collins is pushing SPILLANE as a vehicle for 
the Arts & Entertainment network, with a pos- 
sible theatrical release as well. Watch for re- 
lated coverage in a future issue: we inter- 
viewed Spillane, Shannon Whirry, etc. Athena 
Massey (5:7), the personification of a Spillane 
siren, posed for our spread. 

• Amy Lynn Baxter (CYBER- 
VENGEANCE, BIKINI BISTRO) is currently 
shooting IN BED WITH AMY LYNN BAXTER, 
an erotic fantasy series for Showtime, HBO, 
Viewer’s Choice and Pay-Per-View. “I’m beg- 
ging them to change the title," confides the 
Penthouse Pet of the Year (’92). “The show 
consists of these hour-long vignettes of these 
little teasing, B-movie love scenes of simulat- 
ed sex that cut off at the point of [actual sex]. 
It's just me posing and acting sexy." When I 
pressed Baxter for the actual storylines be- 
hind the blackouts, she replied, "It’s basically 
just blatant T&A. It's not like it's trying to have 
a plot or anything creative like that." Geesh, 
Amy. ..next time we ask you a question, would 
you try to be a little more direct? 

• Jacqueline Lovell (FF 5:7), the next 
generation’s new breed of B-movie queen, is 
a top draw on the video market. Mystique 
Productions hired her for “sexy homage to 
REAR WINDOW" called SHADES. “I want 
people to know that I'm still totally interested 
in doing nudity in movies, despite what misin- 
formation you may have heard in the past," 
insists Lovell. “For me to say that I'm not do- 
ing nude scenes anymore is completely 
ridiculous!" Nevertheless, Lovell would prefer 
that her nudity to be linked with “fleshed-out 
characters." Notes Kevin Summerfield, direc- 
tor of Lovell's next project, EDGAR ALLAN 
POE'S MASQUE, “Jacqueline thought the 
script was so substantive, she volunteered to 

play two of the characters." Lovell is “reluctant to 
disclose the plot of the picture. But I’m really 
looking forward to it to shooting it this month." 

• Eileen Daly (6:5), Britain’s reigning video 
vixen, governs a tribe of beautiful blood para- 
sites in WITCHCRAFT: MISTRESS OF THE 
CRAFT. The actress, directed by Elisar Cabrera, 
portrays “Raven and it's of the most enjoyable 
roles I’ve played to date. She is a cool, dark, 
oozing-with-sexuality, no-nonsense kind of vam- 
pire." Daly, who also starred in RAZOR BLADE 
SMILE and PERVERELLA, has posted a lush 
web site (see address on Letters page): hot! 

• Actress Raelyn Saalman (ATTACK OF 
THE 60 FOOT CENTERFOLD) has made her- 
self scarce during the past two years', but is back 
in a new medium. “I have a 10-year-old daugh- 
ter, and it just bothered me that there was so 
much nudity in my films,” explains Saalman. “I al- 
most got my big break in Rodney Dangerfield’s 
MEET WALLY SPARKS, but I didn't get the part. 

I thought I was finally going to get my SAG card 
and be moving out of these non-union indepen- 
dent films, but it didn’t happen. Then the next 
week, my agent was sending me back out on an 
audition for a topless scene. I just couldn't take it 
any more." Saalman fired her agent and created 
Global Media Concepts, a "website design firm” 
which she owns with partner Vic Pettinuic. Her 
own web site ( http://www . raelyn. com)— an in- 
teractive feast for the senses— forges “a sexy 
but consequential image. We’re working on a 
sci-fi heroine." Jack in and give it a gander. □ 
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avalanche of mail, is hostess of our forthcoming Mickey Spillane homage. B: GUNS OF EL CHUPACABRA, 


T: Athena Massey, whose 5:7 profile triggered ; 
director Don Jackson's “carnivorous” monstei 



Bear with me, trivial pursuers. 
Flashback to the LOST IN SPACE tele- 
vision series (1965-68). Never mind Ro- 
bot, Smith or the Robinsons: rekindle 
your memory of “The Green Lady” (Viti- 
na Marcus), a luscious, cabbage-colored 
extraterrestrial who landed in random 
episodes. I pretty much exiled the allur- 
ing alien to memory until I chatted 
with Anna Kristin “Krissy” McKown, 



MUSINGSON THE 
REMAKE & REAL- 
LIFE HORRORS. 


who’s featured in Trimark Pictures’ 
CARNIVAL OF SOULS remake. Al- 
though the color of McKown’s skin isn’t 
green, one gets the impression that 
she’s quite at home with the emerald 
hue. She’s clad in a hunter-green 
sweater and slacks outfit, and the en- 
semble emphasizes the luminosity of 
her eyes, the color of which can only be 
described as chartreuse. 

Unlike the The Green Lady, Ms. 
McKown is decidedly Homo sapien: 
born in Charleston, South Carolina, 
she communicates with the same se- 
ductive drawl as SOULS co-star Bob- 
bie Phillips. “Yes, I’m a southern girl,” 
McKown smiles. “And I had being an 
actress ingrained in me from the time I 
was five years old. My Grandma Na- 
dine kept telling me, ‘Oh Krissy, you 
can do it, you can do it!’ I was in a lot 
of local theater. I played such parts as 
Dorothy in The Wizard of Oz and Min- 
nie Fay in Hello, Dolly! As recently as 
last year, I did Side by Side by Sond- 
heim at the Piccolo Spoleto Festival. 
My first film was SCARLETT, a 1994 
miniseries which was the sequel to 
1939’s GONE WITH THE WIND. Part 
of that movie was filmed in 
Charleston. 

“One day, a friend of mine called me 
up and said, ‘Do you want to do some 
work in SCARLETT?’ Well, what 


By Mitch Persons 



Anna K. McKown: “I usually play a girl about 18 or 19 
years old. CARNIVAL OF SOULS is a challenge: I’m 
older. I play a thirtylsh widow with two small girls." 


Southern girl doesn’t love GONE 
WITH THE WIND? I started out as an 
extra, then was given a part as one of 
Scarlett’s cousins. I had two scenes 
with Joanne Whalley-Kilmer, who 
played Scarlett. She was really fun to 
work with. 

“After SCARLETT, I did a film 
called CAUGHT IN THE CROSSFIRE 
and then SUMMERTIME SWITCH, 
where I played a very flirtatious secre- 
tary. By this time, I had managed to 
finish four years of study at the Col- 
lege of Charleston. Since I was still 
young, I had some thoughts about be- 
coming an attorney as well as an ac- 
tress. But the bug had really bitten 
me, so I said, Tm going to move to L.A. 
and try acting on a larger scale.”’ 

McKown was cast in last year’s 
CLUB VAMPIRE (6:4): co-produced by 
Roger Corman, the film was helmed by 
screenwriter Andy Ruben (POISON 
IVY) who made his debut as director. 
“The film is exactly what it sounds 
like,” grins McKown. “It’s about a club 
of vampires. It was a comedy/drama — 
a ‘dramedy,’ I guess people call it — and 
I played a young victim who got kind of 
suckered into joining the group. The 
people in the club liked my character 
because I didn’t have any preconceived 
notions about vampires. I just wanted 
to be where everybody liked me, so 
they brought me into the fold. But I 
wind-up getting killed! About mid-way 
through the film, they slashed my 
wrists and all my blood was sucked 
out. I must say, it was an interesting 
way to die. 

“After CLUB VAMPIRE, I did CRI- 
MINAL INTENT, which should be out 
sometime this year. And now, of 
course, I’m doing CARNIVAL OF 
SOULS. This is a very exciting shoot 
for me, since I play the third female 
lead, right after Bobbie Phillips who 
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ANNA K. McKOWN 

“CLUB VAMPIRE is 
a ‘dramedy.’ I play a 
young victim who 
gets suckered into 
joining ‘the group.’” 


plays Alex Grant, and Shawnee Smith 
who plays Alex’s sister, Sandra. 

The original CARNIVAL OF 
SOULS (1962), directed by the late 
Herk Henry, involves the final mortal 
odyssey of Mary Harvey: though she 
perished in a fatal accident, her soul 
hasn’t crossed over to “the other side.” 
Walking among living, Mary is haunt- 
ed by ghosts who prompt her very re- 
luctant retreat into the afterlife. 
There’s no allusion to Mary’s parents 
other than a brief line of dialogue. 

But McKown discloses the ’97 re- 
make affords the central character an 
entire family, replete with a history 
and screen visibility: “I’m in a flash- 
back sequence where I play Elaine, a 
thirtyish widow who’s the mother of 
Alex and Sandra. She runs an inn 
called the Mermaid Bar. One day, she 
meets a man named Louis, played by 
Larry Miller, who really bowls her 
over. Elaine is very impressed by the 
fact that Louis likes and wants to be 
around her kids, because most of the 
men she’s tried to have a relationship 
with just don’t want anything to do 
with her children. At first, Louis is 
very nice to Elaine, then he starts to 


L: “I’m in CARNIVAL'S flashbacks scenes," says 
Anna K. McKown. “My character meets a nice man 
who turns murderous.” B : McKown clowns on set 
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get rude and mean and, finally, mur- 
derous. The last flashback scene in the 
movie is the tragic ending of Elaine’s 
life, which Alex witnesses. 

“One of the reasons I was so excited 
to get this particular part is that I usu- 
ally play a girl about 18 or 19 years 
old. In this film, I’m older, and I’m a 
mother. Playing Elaine has given me a 
chance to show that side of me which, 
under any other circumstance, I might 
not be able to do for another ten years. 

“The biggest challenge for me, in 
playing a mother, is the fact that I 
don’t have any children of my own in 
real life. However, I do have younger 
twin sisters, so growing up there was a 
lot of “big sister, little sister’ stuff. I al- 
so have nieces, and a lot of friends 
with small children. I brought my ob- 
servations of those little ones into my 
char acteriz ation . 

“I really do think that observation is 
a crucial part of acting. If an actor is 
really concerned with playing his or 
her part well, they have a tendency to 
observe others. Sometimes, I’ll go to a 
mall or to an airport, and just sit there 
and watch people — people with their 
kids, couples with each other, just to 
get a feel about the different kinds of 
interactions.” 


ANNA K. McKOWN 

“I’ll do my part to be 
sure the Holocaust 
will never again 
happen. Forget about 
it? That’s scary.” 



Now, I had intended to parallel the 
original, 35-year-old CARNIVAL OF 
SOULS with this year’s incarnation 
produced by Wes Craven. Needed some 
input from McKown, but her enthusi- 
asm for histrionics is so contagious, I 
toss my notes and say something real- 
ly trite like, “Well, with your research 
and everything, I guess you’re into this 
acting schtick for the long haul.” Can 
you believe it? And she says — 

“That’s true! Take my reaction to 
playing Elaine. The role is very, very 
complex, and one that clung to me 
even at the end of the shooting day. 
Last week, Larry Miller and I were 
talking and he said, ‘You know, what 
you’re doing with Elaine is what I like 
to call ‘freeway acting.’ According to 
Larry, freeway acting is when you 
leave the set, and you’re driving home, 
and everything you did that day runs 
through your mind: ‘Okay, would she 
really do that, or why weren’t her emo- 
tions stronger or shouldn’t she have 
been less intense at that point?’ 

“There was one scene I did with 
Larry that was unbelievably harrow- 
ing. My freeway acting got me into 
such a state that, when I got home, I 
couldn’t fall asleep for over two hours. 
What was so powerful about the scene 
was that it was about aggression, 
something that could happen any day 
of the week to any woman in the 
world. You read about things like that, 
and sometimes you even witness them, 
but I think this segment really hit 
home because I was the one involved 
in it. For me, it was as real as it could 
have been without being the actual 
thing. 

“The hard time I had was lessened 
somewhat by being around Adam 
Grossman. He’s the director and 
writer of CARNIVAL OF SOULS. 
With some directors, if a scene isn’t 
going just right — or if someone comes 
to them with a pesky production prob- 
lem, even though it may have nothing 
to do with the actors — the director 
takes it out on them. Adam is not like 
that: no matter how pressured he 
gets, he never turns on you. He’s also 
very sensitive to actors — empathetic 
and willing to listen. I wish more peo- 
ple in this business were like him. 
There are a lot of directors and other 
actors, who are just doing this for the 
glamour, the fame or the money. They 
don’t really care how they treat other 
people. 

“One person who thinks very much 
like Adam is Wendy Crewson, who act- 
ed with me in CRIMINAL INTENT 
and also played Harrison Ford’s wife 
in AIR FORCE ONE. She’s amazing, 
she’s down-to-earth and treats every- 
one with respect. I look at her, at all 


her successes, at how well-liked she is 
in Hollywood and I say, ‘That’s who I 
want to be like and how I want to be. 

“Another person who impresses me 
is Liam Neeson, although I don’t know 
him personally. I thought he was 
amazing in SCHINDLER’S LIST, 
which was a very moving film for me. I 
saw it for the first time in Paris. I was 
visiting a friend of mine, and we went 
to go see — as she called it — LA LISTE 
DE SCHINDLER. I sobbed throughout 
the majority of the movie. Later, when 
I saw it back in the States, I sobbed 
equally as hard. 

“I think one of the reasons I was so 
moved by the Spielberg’s movie is that 
I come from a partial Jewish back- 
ground. There’s Southern Baptist 
Christian on my father’s side, but 
Jewish on my mother’s side. I was al- 
ways deeply involved in the Jewish 
community, even in Charleston. I 
worked on the committee to ‘Erect a 
Holocaust Memorial’ there. Our 
groundbreaking should be in another 
few months, and I’ll be flying back for 
that. The memorial will have the 
Eternal Flame burning, and there will 
also be a series of plaques. If you live 
in Charleston, and had a relative who 
died in the camps, the relative’s name 
goes on the plaque. 

“A memorial like that may have 
been in Steven Spielberg’s mind when 
he said to the teachers of the world, 
‘Teachers, I implore you: we can’t let 
the children forget.’ That is so impor- 
tant, not only with the war and that 


period of time but with everything. A 
lot of people say, ‘Okay, let’s just forget 
about it and move on.’ I mean, you can 
move on... but to forget about it? That’s 
scary, because then it could happen 
again, and the thought of that is just 
too terrible to indulge. 

“I want to do my part to make sure 
that something like the Holocaust nev- 
er happens again. I’ve always loved 
the law and the fight for justice. Even- 
tually, I want to return to school and 
become an attorney, maybe even run 
for a public office. But I’m deeply in- 
volved in acting. Really, love it. Right 
now, that’s where my heart is.” 

McKown certainly has her introspec- 
tive side. So let’s talk BAYWATCH: one 
suspects this series would be a profes- 
sional pothole for a “freeway acting” 
thespian, right? Not McKown: “If all 
goes well, I’ll be doing an episode this 
next season. That would be great expo- 
sure for me, because that show is seen 
everywhere. The other day, somebody 
made a joke and said, “Even the kids in 
Ethiopia watch that show!’ After that, 
I’d like to return to the stage and do a 
Broadway show. There’s only one prob- 
lem: it’s three thousand miles away. In 
New York, like here, auditions come out 
daily on the breakdowns, so you have to 
be there in order to work there... [pause] 
But, then again, when I was slaving 
over my textbooks at the College of 
Charleston, who knew I would be on a 
soundstage in Southern California, 
playing a 26-year-old widow with two 
kids?” □ 



Carnies of CARNIVAL OF SOULS: (/-/) Larry Miller (as Louis, a liquidator), Raquel Beaudene, Tiffinie Taylor 
and Anna K. McKown. "The last flashback scene is the tragic ending of my character's life," says McKown. 
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THE AUTEUR FILMMAKER, WHO BROADENED NUDIE-CUTIES 
INTO A TITULAR INDUSTRY, ON THE MARKETING OF WOMEN. 


By Dan Scapperotti 


Pushing 75, he’s as feisty, 
unabashed and candid as 
ever. Ttells it the way he sees 
it. Not one to pull a punch, 
the veteran filmmaker is the 
stuff legends are made of. 
Some insist he even pio- 
neered the auteur theory of 
filmmaking; after all, 
corporate Hollywood — even 
during the ’60s crossover 
from the previous decade’s 
naivete — would never have 
broached the likes of THE 
NAKED CAMERA, LORNA, 
EUROPE IN THE RAW or 
EVE & THE HANDYMAN. 
Bottom line: when it’s writ- 
ten, edited, produced and di- 
rected by Meyer, the last 
thing you’ll experience is in- 
difference. And you’ll see 
breasts. Tons o’ big, volumi- 
nous breasts. We’re talking 
dairy farm. 

The man who turned 
mammary fetishism into a 
personal trademark launch- 
ed his earned his training as 
a combat cameraman. “I 
was in World War II,” said 
Meyer. ‘Tt was great. I loved 
the war. I didn’t want the 
war to end. I wanted it to go 
on and on and on and on. I 
shot a lot of pictures, news- 
reel stuff. I saw a documen- 
tary last nigh t, which I liked 
very much called D-DAY 



Meyer launched his career by filming Tempest Storm’s striptease routines for 
FRENCH PEEP SHOW; at 75, he's still "filming videos of big, big-titted women." 
Facing: Photographing late wife Eve Meyer (1930-’77), EVE & THE HANDYMAN. 


and I had participated in it. 
There was something about 
it that said, ‘Here’s some- 
thing that you did that was 
important.’ 

“For whatever reason — I 
don’t know — but there are 
very few pictures of General 
Patton. As a cameraman, I 
rarely ran into him. When 
the war had been completed 
in Europe, and we were get- 
ting ready to go over to 
Japan, I got a call to go 
down to Third Army Head- 
quarters and take some pic- 
tures of Patton. Now my of- 
ficer, a nice guy — but terri- 
fied of anybody with more 
rank — said, 7 can’t go over 
and report to the General. ’ I 
asked him ‘Why not? Damn 
it, you’re a lieutenant.’ He 
said 'I’m scared shitless. I 
couldn’t do it. You’re going to 
have to do it.’ So I went over. 
I was certainly moved by his 
presence, no question about 
it. My job was to shoot a lot 
of pictures of Patton using 
binoculars and things of 
that nature and showing his 
weapon, he was always car- 
rying a 45 caliber pistol or 
something.” 

Gauging his own war 
footage, which had been 
edited into the documen- 
tary, Meyer proclaimed, “I 
did something pretty good 
there. I didn’t see any other 
pictures of Patton but about 
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ten cuts of Patton were 
mine. I did something in a 
significant way that was im- 
portant. It created some- 
thing of importance for the 
old coot. He was, in many 
ways, despised.. .and was, in 
other ways, held a great 
deal in high regard. So I did 
it. I shot those pictures. 

“I remember when Pat- 
ton asked me, “Who’s that 
guy cowering over at the 
edge of the field there?’ I 
told him that was my lieu- 
tenant and he just kind of 
laughed. He enjoyed the fact 
that he could terrorize ju- 
nior officers — not the GIs — 
but he was pretty rough on 
the officers.” 

The war not only honed 
Meyer’s filmmaking appren- 
ticeship, but initiated him 
into an entirely different 
service. All thanks to leg- 
endary writer, Ernest Hem- 
ingway. Meyer admits that, 
at age 20, he was still a vir- 
gin. But that changed in a 
small French town. Meyer 
and three other GIs were at- 
tached to the Second French 
Armored Division as the 
Germans retreated from 
Paris. To save the city from 
the ravages of battle, the 
French gave the retractile 
Germans a wide berth. As 
Meyer and his comrades 
pulled up to a hotel, Hem- 
ingway — one of the guests — 
invited the Yanks to the bar 
for a drink. The next day, 
the scribe negotiated exclu- 
sivity of a brothel, with the 
local madam, for the visiting 
Americans. 

When Japan was defeat- 
ed in 1945, Meyer reluctant- 
ly turned into a civilian. 
Plying his trade stateside, 
he snagged a job making in- 
dustrial films. It wasn’t long 
before Meyer nurtured a 
compulsion to make feature- 
length films. But he needed 
capital. His infatuation with 
a celebrated stripper, Tem- 
pest Storm — actually, Meyer 
was impassioned with her 
ample chest — wrought the 
rewards. Photographing the 
burlesque star, he sold the 
resultant pictures to girlie 
magazines. 

"Later, I met [theatre 
manager promoter] Pete De- 
Cenzie through Tempest 




RUSS MEYER 

«1 loved the war. It was great. I didn't want the 
war to end, I wanted it to go on and on. I shot a 
lot of newsreel stuff. I got a call to go to head- 
quarters and take pictures of General Patton.” 


T: THE IMMORAL MR. TEAS (1959). Title character undresses women with his 


Storm,” recounted Meyer. 
“He persuaded me to do a 
movie of Tempest’s bur- 
lesque show. I used the tech- 
nique of industrial filmmak- 
ing — the better to see the 
product, my dear — and it 
worked.” Borrowing camera 
equipment from a Standard 
Oil shoot, Meyer spent three 
nights at DeCenzie’s theater 
filming Storm, and other 
strippers on the venue, 
bumping n’ grinding. The 
acts filled the running time 
of a spicy tour de force mar- 
keted as FRENCH PEEP 
SHOW. 

But cost constrictions ini- 
tially prohibited the print- 
ing of Meyer’s raw stock. 
DeCenzie, however, resolved 
the issue with the aplomb of 
Sgt. Bilko. He handed the 
undeveloped film to a beau- 
tiful woman named Suzy, 
who surreptitiously visited 
the Kodak plant during the 
late shift: only one man was 
on duty. “And she would 
give him the film,” said 
Meyer, “and then she’d lie 
down on the floor on East- 
man Kodak’s linoleum while 
she took his load. He hand- 
ed her the developed film 
and she would deliver the 
film to DeCenzie. That’s 
how the film was processed. 

‘Without the girl’s ability 
to satisfy the Eastman Ko- 
dak man, this would not 
have occurred — it wouldn’t 
have been processed. Nudity 
and bosoms became feasible 
in FRENCH PEEP SHOW 
simply because spectacular 
Suzy, this young French 
girl, took the seed from the 
Eastman Kodak man and 
was able to get film devel- 
oped, film which could only 
be processed by Kodak. 
Without Suzy, God knows if 
we would ever have gotten 
into nudity until 15 years 
later. She played a big, big 
role.” 

Meyer’s cameras were 
perpetually rolling during 
the ‘50s and his photographs 
surfaced in a profusion of 
nudie magazines. Then there 
was his alliance with Play- 
boy. Editor Hugh Hefner ig- 
nited the centerfold trend in 
December, ‘53: but it wasn’t 
until Meyer photographed 
his wife Eve, for a June ‘55 
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spread, that a centerfold was 
specifically tailored for the 
magazine ( almost 20 years 
later, he shot later spouse, 
Edy Williams, for a Playboy 
pictorial). 

Meyer’s relationship with 
DeCenzie was the catalyst 
for his first commercial hit, 
THE IMMORAL MR. TEAS 
(1959). The filmmaker, de- 
termined to compete with 
pretentious titillation that 
had been imported for “art” 
houses, insisted on giving 
the public what is wanted: 
rampant, uncamouflaged 
nudity. Adapting his own 
screenplay (also titled MR. 
TEAS & HIS PLAYTHINGS 
and STEAM HEAT), Meyer 
shot a color chronicle of one 
Mr. Teas [Bill Teas], an ordi- 
nary Joe who happens to be 
endowed with X-ray vision. 
Naturally, the title charac- 
ter indulges his voyeurism 



by — yes — undressing 
women with his eyes. This 
$24,000 production was the 
precursor to a then-provoca- 
tive genre called the “nudie- 
cutie”: plenty of bared 
breasts were on the menu, 
but sexual encounters were 
taboo. 

The outspoken Meyer 
laughs at historians who 
translate his films into so- 
cial profundity: “All of my 
films are cartoons! That’s 
more than anything else I 
can say about my films. Car- 
toons, fleshed-out charac- 
ters. I like VIXEN [1968] be- 
cause it grossed $27 million. 
That’s a lot of asses on the 
seats. That’s what it’s all 
about. Money. ‘How much 
money can you make, Mey- 
er ? Get all the money you 
can because it’s going to say 




RUSS MEYER 

“Uschi Digard is one of the most aggressive 
sex partners anyone could hope to find. Every- 
thing was real. Her life was devoted to screwing. 
Marvelous. We need more women like that.” 


written afterwards, because 
so much of my scripts have 
narration. It works.” 

The director has a pen- 
chant for casting Germans 
in his later, more sexually 
surreal films like such as 
UP! (1976) and SUPERVIX- 
ENS (1975): Meyer hired ac- 
tor Henry Rowland to play 
Martin Bormann, Nazi gas 
station owner, in the latter 
film. “I always put the Ger- 
mans up as being real ass- 
holes, and people who are 
kind of dumb an d not with it 
all,” noted the WWII vet. 
“It’s something that I can 
point fun at. I’m of German 
extraction, I make a lot of 
money in Germany and they 
find my films to be humor- 
ous. They like all that put- 
on, that send up.” 

Meyers’ film ID, however, 
is not political lampoon but 
women who physically cari- 
cature the male fantasy of 
“voluptuous.” His starlets 
anatomically make silicone 
sovereigns, like Pamela Lee 
Anderson, look like tooth- 
picks. It’s a titty tableaux 
that’s more silly — or even 
baroque — than sexy. “I look 
for breasts,” understates 
Meyer. “That’s the most im- 
portant thing. I find a girl 
who has big boobs and pret- 
ty, and that’s what I’m in- 
volved with. That’s what the 
whole film is about. When 
dealing with women, they 
have to be outrageously bux- 
om. No, there are no casting 
things. I just hear about it, 
know about it, find out about 
it. That’s it. I really go after 
them. I want to find them 
and I will find them.” 

You’d think the rash of 
cosmetic surgery and artifi- 
cial implants would prove 
anathema to Meyer’s idola- 
try. But he’s very, um, broad- 
minded. “Oh we like the fake 
breasts,” Meyer quickly in- 
jected, like a man who had 
just discovered nirvana. “Oh, 
wonderful... Good Lord, yes! I 
think it’s marvelous. These 
girls are defying gravity, 
they all have big, beautiful 
upthrust breasts that will 
last on and on and on. Pll tell 
you, I get my dick up so fast 
with a girl with big arched 
breasts. You get me a girl 
with a big pair of breasts, 


T&b : Uschl Digard in SUPERVIXENS. "We had a great love affair during the 
course of the films," recalls Meyer. "Whenever Uschl worked with me, she’d 
prepare her body for me every night." /: An outspoken Meyer mouths-off, 1997. 


to you, you’ve done some- 
thing and got their atten- 
tion.’ It’s not for art or any- 
thing of that nature. A lot of 
people look at my films in a 
way that is terribly artistic. 
If they choose to, it’s fine.” 

First and foremost a pho- 
tographer, Meyer seems 
most content when he locks 
himself behind a camera 
lens. He pegs “script prepa- 


ration” as his least favorite 
phase of the filmmaking 
process: “I don’t care to 
write. I get an idea and just 
write it on the back of a 
laundry ticket like W.C. 
Fields used to do. I write out 
things and have to make a 
reference to it. I don’t sit 
down in some place where 
I’m going to write a whole 
script. The script is literally 
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that have been nurtured 
with some sort of substance 
inside, and I’m happy. I don’t 
mean that you should flood 
the breasts with that stuff, 
but they can put sacks in 
there so when they’re sixty 
they’ll still have great tits.” 

The most popular of Mey- 
er’s busty ingenues were in- 
evitably rendered into his 
poster and presskit images: 
Erica Gavin, Eve Meyer, 
Uschi Digard, Kitten Nativi- 
dad, Shari Eubank, Haji and 
a host of others. “There was 
one girl that I enjoyed very 
much,” sighed Meyer. “Her 
name was Melissa Mounds. 
She’s a very good stripper 
and has really remarkable, 
gravity-defying breasts. 
There are so many girls that 
I’ve worked with and wives. 
Everybody I’ve chosen has 
been ‘overbuilt.’ 

He professes a similar 
fondness for the aforemen- 
tioned Uschi Digard, who 


appeared in CHERRY, HAR- 
RY & RAQUEL, SUPER- 
VIXENS and BENEATH 
THE VALLEY OF THE UL- 
TRAVIXENS for Meyer and 
freelanced in the likes of 
THE TOY BOX, ILSA-SHE 
WOLF OF THE SS and 
TRUCK STOP WOMEN. 
“Uschi’s a girl of Swiss de- 
scent, with a slight German 
accent, and we had a great 
love affair during the course 
of the films,” said Meyer. 
“She speaks six languages. 
Whenever she worked with 
me, or if she was my aide, 
she would prepare her body 
for me every night: it was 
always ready for whatever. 

“If we were out in the 
desert or someplace, Uschi 
would always have a blan- 
ket and she’d open up that 
great pussy and you’d really 
wail away at it. A marvelous 
girl and she’s still a great 
friend. A great friend.” 
When Meyer’s mother erod- 
ed into invalidism, Digard 
bicycled over to the elderly 
woman’s residence to bathe 
and care for her. “Every- 
thing was real about Uschi,” 
continues Meyer. “She actu- 
ally wanted to be screwing, 
even when only her facial 
features — not her ‘nether 
regions’ — were visible in a 
shot. Uschi Digard is one of 
the most aggressive sex 
partners anyone could hope 
to find. Her whole life was 
devoted to screwing. Mar- 
velous. We need more 
women like that.” 

Jiggling a 44” chest, 
Francesca “Kitten” Nativi- 
dad was physically compli- 
ant with Meyers’ mammary 
criterion. The producer/di- 
rector cast the top heavy 
starlet both in UP! and BE- 
NEATH THE VALLEY OF 
THE ULTRAVIXENS. “Kit- 
ten was probably the girl I 
should have married at one 
time,” mumbled Meyer. “She 
was awesome in construc- 
tion, and she was the kind 
of lady who was ever ready 
to fuck... and ever ready to 
have her breasts manipulat- 
ed, realizing right off the 
bat that that dick of yours 
would be like a rock. She’s 
okay. I’m afraid she’s eaten 
too much Mexican food 
that’s put too much weight 




BUSS MEYER 

“All of my films are cartoons. Fleshed-out 
characters. I like VIXEN because it grossed $27 
million. That's a lot of asses on the seats. That’s 
what it’s about. How much money you make.” 


feit of cleavage. Williams, 
who had played decorative 
roles in drive-in fodder like I 
SAILED TO TAHITI WITH 
AN ALL GIRL CREW, was 
cast in Meyer’s mainstream 
hit, BEYOND THE VAL- 
LEY OF THE DOLLS 
(1970). One year later, 
Williams and Meyer were 
schedule to renew their col- 
laboration in THE SEVEN 
MINUTES. But the ingenue 
contracted a new agent who 
insisted her stardom was 
imminent, but only if she 
could be dissuaded from 
performing any more nude 
scenes. Williams passed on 
the edict to her husband: 
she declined to disrobe for 
THE SEVEN MINUTES. 
Meyer was promptly on the 
horn with studio prez, Dar- 
ryl F. Zanuck, who pretty 
much advised the produc- 
er/director to make up his 
own mind. And Meyer did: 
he hired another actress. 

“I went home and Edy 
was sitting there smug as 
can be, with a smile on her 
face,” said Meyer through a 
wry grin. “And I said, ‘I ffred 
you. You’re not going to be 
used in the film. We’re using 
another girl.’ I ducked a cou- 
ple of times and then she 
begged me to put her in the 
film. She said she’d do any- 
thing.” 

Their marital union col- 
lapsed when Meyer denied 
Williams a role in SUPER- 
VIXENS. “It crushed my 
marriage,” he said. “Al- 
though she was an attrac- 
tive girl, she didn’t have 
really big tits. ..although 
that’s not a very good reason 
for taking your wife and set- 
ting her aside.” One reason 
that Meyer ejected his then- 
spouse from the movie was a 
dispute over the dialogue. It 
seems that Williams object- 
ed to the surplus of lines 
written for character actor 
Charles Napier, who played 
a pivotal character. “Well I 
don’t want that,” Williams 
told her husband. “Every- 
body will be looking at him. 
I have a beautiful body, who 
wants to be looking at him?” 
Not long after, the couple 
soon parted company 

But before we exiled Ms. 
Williams only to flashbacks, 


Two films helmed by Meyer in '64: Lorna Maitland, as LORNA (f: “Too much for 
one man"), was also in Meyer's MUDHONEY and MONDO TOPLESS. B : Miriam 
Hopkins (/) abets Leticia Roman as FANNY HILL, co-directed by Al Zugsmith. 


on her. I’m sorry to see that, 
but we’re friends.” 

Cast in SUPERVIXENS, 
Shari Eubank played dual 
roles: beaten and electrocut- 
ed by a psychotic cop, her 
heroine is resurrected as an 
unchaste heavenly body 
who operates a gas station 
cafe. “Shari is a very bright 
woman who inherited over a 
million dollars from her 
grandmother,” explained 
Meyer. “Her father didn’t 
like the fact that she was 
working for me. But I went 


into a theatre in Chicago 
with her, and we were seat- 
ed with her father and he 
liked the movie. He didn’t 
come out and want to tar 
and feather me or anything 
of that nature. She is a 
great looking lady. She also 
had that whole ability to 
project sex.” 

The filmm aker’s profile of 
ex-wife Edy Williams is less 
laudatory but not unflatter- 
ing. Ironically, the starlet 
was a fine figure of a woman 
but not stacked with a sur- 
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BUSS MEYER 

“I look for breasts. That’s the most important 
thing. I find a pretty girl who has big boobs. 
That’s what my film is about. When dealing with 
women, they have to be outrageously buxom.’’ 


Tura Satana (4:2), star of FASTER, PUSSYCAT! KILL! KILL!, queried, "What do 
you want from my character, Russ? Gutsy, ballsy?" Meyer said, "All you got" 


I queried Meyer about his 
brief tenure on a major stu- 
dio lot. Pulitzer Prize-win- 
ner Roger Ebert wrote the 
screenplays for two of Mey- 
er’s movies, BEYOND THE 
VALLEY OF THE ULTRAV- 
IXENS and BEYOND THE 
VALLEY OF THE DOLLS. 
The latter film, produced for 
20th Century Fox on a bud- 
get of less than $ 1 million, 
grossed $9 million in the 
U.S. I asked Meyer for an 
abridged history of the film 
and his association with 
Ebert... 

It seems the aforemen- 
tioned Darryl Zanuck, Fox 
honcho, engaged Meyer to 
helm the film after screen- 
ing the director’s raunchy 
‘68 release, VIXEN, at a 
42nd St. grindhouse. Zan- 
uck’s son, Richard, offered 
Meyer a $5,000 check to 
write a treatment for a se- 
quel to the studio’s very 
profitable VALLEY OF THE 
DOLLS. “I sent the check to 
Ebert and he wrote the 
treatment,” said Meyer. 
“They liked the treatment 
and when I got out of that 
office, I had a contract. 
Ebert has made some im- 
portant contributions. Ebert 
is very much into tits just as 
I am. In fact, when he 
worked with me at Fox, we 
were able to get him in the 
right groove with wonderful 
girls from casting, where 
they’d sit on his face and 
have a good time. Ebert 
worked for me on three 


Lorna Maitland as “Clara Belle" in MUDHONEY (“...leaves a taste of evil!”). The 
‘65 release is alternately titled ROPE. Meyer cameos as man In lynching crowd. 


films. He wanted three 
things; screenwriter’s mon- 
ey, some really good liquor 
and, at the end of filming, 
he wanted a big blonde.” 

VIXEN, the film that 
caught the senior Zanuck’s 
attention, involves a bush 
pilot who ferries customers 
to his vacation resort within 
Canada’s north woods. Mey- 
er discovered Erica Gavin, 
whom he cast as the pilot’s 
promiscuous wife, in the 
same L.A. strip club where 
he became acquainted with 
Tura Satana (FASTER 
PUSSYCAT! KILL KILL. 
FF 4:2). 

Gavin’s character, Vixen 
Palmer, is embroiled with 
Communists, racial conflicts 
and enough wham-bam sex- 
ual Bacchanalia to almost 
uncompromisingly beg for 
the film’s X-rating. “This is 
the film that put Meyer on 
Easy Street,” laughed the 
filmmaker, “and let me 
make other pictures like 
CHERRY, HARRY AND 
RAQUEL. Erica Gavin was 
probably the most sensual, 
straightaway actress that 
I’ve ever used in a film. Of 
course, I’ve had others like 
Kitten Natividad who were 
comedic: but Erica really 
meant what she was doing. 
That’s one of the reasons I 
think the film did as well as 
it did, because I think the 
audience really felt they 
were getting ‘wrung out’ as 
it were. Great eyes, weird 
eyebrows. Good tits. She 
had a carnal quality... 

“I wanted a girl to come 
on like the Superchief. To- 
tally in charge, greedy, 
wanting anybody that she 
wishes and to cheat on her 
husband. It’s the great 
American dream to run into 
a woman like that: with no 
principles whatsoever. And 
a greedy pussy.” 

Meyer is adverse to mix- 
ing business and sex on a 
shoot (“I’m afraid that some- 
body’s going to have an un- 
pleasant confrontation.”). 
However, he afforded his 
ironclad rule some latitude 
on VIXEN’s locales. A stun- 
ning redhead named Vin- 
cene Wallace was residing 
in a house rented for the 
production. Admitting that 
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a picture of him and the dis- 
trict attorney. I bought a 
print of it for a hundred dol- 
lars. It will be in my book.” 

The filmmaker habitually 
limits his crew to a “five 
man staff,” a holdover tech- 
nique from Meyer’s “indus- 
trial film” tenure. Circum- 
venting corporate extrava- 
gance, the crew would fre- 
quently pull double duty as 
extras in film extras. Meyer 
was usually preoccupied 
with each love scene’s chore- 
ography along with his pre- 
ferred props, brass and 
wrought iron beds; he digs 
the squeaking noises that 
communicate carnal plea- 
sure. One of his signature 
set-ups is filming an actress 
on a bed of springs so the 
camera lens can serve as a 
surrogate mattress. 

“I always like to shoot up 
through the springs of the 
bed,” said Meyer while toy- 
ing with a lighter. “The girls 
didn’t like it very much be- 
cause they got all kinds of 
spring rings on their asses 
and their cheeks. I always 
liked wrought iron beds be- 
cause they reminded me of 
whore houses.” 

Deserts and rural locales 
are Meyer country. Never 
bothering to apply for per- 
mits, the filmmaker shot 
wherever he damn well 
pleased. If someone were to 
query why he was shooting 
their house or trailer, Meyer 
claimed he was cranking- 
out an industrial film. And 
then he’d slip 'em $25.00. 
And Meyer traditionally 
loaded a portable telephone 
booth in the back of a staff 
truck, just in case he needed 
a pick-up shot of someone 
phoning-in the plot. “We’d 
just deposit the booth some- 
where on the road,” he ex- 
haled though a ring of 
smoke. “Unlike porno films, 
which are generally inside 


which unyieldingly trans- 
gressed “off limits” territory 
(incest, lesbianism, et), pro- 
voked a profitable contro- 
versy. Furthering their po- 
litical agendas, civic com- 
mittees and one tenacious 
senator very demonstrative- 
ly protested the “dirty” 
movie. “In my time, I was 
arrested several times,” said 
Meyer. “Charles Keating did 
everything he could do to 
put me in the iron hotel. I 
had a guy named Elmer 
Gertz who ran up against 
that whole ‘citizens for 
decent literature’ 
group. He couldn’t 
crack through, but he 
did manage to keep me 
out of prison. He was a 
marvelous lawyer.” 
But Meyer’s freedom 
from jail cost him $3 
million in legal expens- 
es. “Keating was really 
intent on getting me 
into the slammer,” 
Meyer continued. 
“Now, people remem- 
ber him as the guy who was 
cheating old women out of 
their savings. He ran off 
with all the money from the 
savings and loans. He’s still 
in prison. When he was 
booked there, someone took 


her presence prompted him 
to feel “a little horny,” Mey- 
er coerced Wallace to share 
a bed with him, vowing to 
reciprocate by casting her in 
the movie; hence, the red- 
head nailed the “Janet 
King” role. “But she was a 
problem later on,” groused 
Meyer, “because she didn’t 
want to romp through the 
redwoods and get her feet 
all cut up. It’s always better 
not to fool around with the 
ladies. We’re friends today 
and we laugh about it. She 
runs a boutique in Holly- 
wood.” 

VIXEN’s raw sexuality, 


Meyer’s GOOD MORNING. ..AND GOODBYE (’67). Alaina Capri’s choice dia- 
logue as Angel: "You read the profit & loss statements like a vulture, and you 
play the stock market like a fox, but you store your nuts away like a squirrel." 


RUSS MEYER 

“Roger Ebert is very much into tits, just as I 
am. When he worked with me at Fox, we’d get 
him in the right groove with wonderful girls 
from casting, where they’d sit on his face.” 


■'I 



Eve Meyer, photo- 
graphed by then hus- 
band Russ, was pro- 
moted as “sexational, 
blondatious.” She host- 
ed a TV show in San 
Francisco. Tragically, 
Meyer perished in a 
Canary Island plane 
crash (March 27, 1977). 


because its convenient, I’m 
always— by and large — out- 
side. The gals have to lay 
down in the brambles and 
get their asses scratched. 
They think that that’s a lit- 
tle coarse, but I like the 
whole idea of getting out 
there with Mother Nature.” 

He thematically shifted 
into CHERRY, HARRY 
AND RAQUEL, and I ser- 
monized on its desert milieu 
turning into an intoxicant 
for repressed sex n’ vio- 
lence, yadda. Meyer drolly 
noted that, aside from sand 
and an arid environment, 
the only other thing that 
CHERRY and SUPERVIX- 
ENS had in common was 
actor Charles Napier. He 
played a crooked cop, 
named Harry, in both 
movies. “I like crooked cops 
in the films,” said Meyer. 
“That’s how Charles Napier 
got his chance. He had more 
teeth than Burt Lancaster. 
Instead of becoming more of 
an actor, he became less of 
an actor over the years.” 

Even Meyer’s most devot- 
ed aficionados can’t stomach 
the sadism in a SUPERVIX- 
ENS scene where Napier 
beats, stabs, stomps and 
electrocutes Shari Eubank. 
“That scene and Kitten Na- 



tividad’s bush — she had a 
bush on her like a black- 
smith’s apron — were two 
things that gave me the 
most problems with the cen- 
sors,” said Meyer. “This got 
passed but even by today’s 
standards it’s strong.” 

Meyer’s films are driven 
by a generic premise that 
has been encored, ad infini- 
tum, in modern erotic 
thrillers: a voluptuous but 
strong woman is married to 



RUSS MEYER 

«l was arrested several times. Senator Charles 
Keating was really intent on getting me into the 
slammer. Now people remember him as the guy 
who cheated old women out of their savings.” 


a goodhearted bonehead 
who effortlessly cooks fe- 
male libidos. “I always like 
these tangling things with 
men and women not getting 
along,” Meyer said. “Cheat- 
ing. I like cheating. Even if 
they don’t cheat, they get 
blamed for it. Having sex in 
my films was always full of 
duress and problems. It was 
never really easy. If they’re 
outside, or on the desert 
floor, its always uncomfort- 
able. The boy always works 
at some kind of jobs that 
will never pay a lot and it 
doesn’t make any sense. 
Why would she be with 
him ?” 

Almost twenty years ago, 
Meyer wrapped his final fea- 
ture-length movie. During 
the height of his career, the 
filmmaker was a reluctant 
witness to the demise of his 
market. “What hurt my 
business is when the the- 
atres got together in malls,” 
explained Meyer. “The peo- 
ple who had the malls said, 
‘No way are you going to 
show X-rated films.’ So there 
were no theatres left to play. 
I did one more picture but it 
didn’t do as well because the 
venues in which to show UP! 
were limited: after all, it had 
an X-rating. Once you got in- 
to this rating thing, you 
couldn’t distribute an X 
film.” 

These days, Russ Meyer 
is applying the finishing 
touches to his 3-volume au- 
tobiography, A Clean Breast. 
Count on a profusion of illus- 
trations (“Pictures opposite 
every page of text”) and a 
new video saga. Though 
Meyer supervises his own 
video distribution company, 
he’s in no hurry to drop an- 
other production into the 
can: “As a filmmaker, it’s im- 
possible to say how long it 
takes to finish a film. I just 
work and work and work. 
I’ve got something on the 
workbench here with a girl 
who is outrageously buxom. 
I’m building these videos of 
big, big-titted women. Oh, 
women with tits that are — 
what you’d call false, but I 
would call the most exciting 
things. No matter how they 
stand, stoop or bend over, 
there they are.” □ 
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Another one of Russ 
Meyer’s photo ren- 
derings of his former 
wife. One scribe com- 
pared Eve Meyer to her 
Biblical precursor “The 
first Eve walked au na- 
tural on unpaved sand. 
Today's Eve still prefers 
these simple things.” 






THE CONTROVERSIAL “SEX ’N’ VIOLENT” NUCLEAR NIGHTMARE 
IS BACK— AND THIS TIME, THE ENDING IS UNEDITED. 

By Alain Silver 


It’s noir and then some. KISS ME 
DEADLY is all about speed and violence, 
with a hint of sex and nuclear fission thrown 
in for good measure. Forget about film noir 
and the subtleties of post-War angst, or the 
alienated visions of European emigres intent 
on painting with light. The late producer/di- 
rector Robert Aldrich, an American who 
played football in Virginia, was not unlike 
most of his grim tales about outsiders fight- 
ing to survive. KISS ME DEADLY pulls no 
punches as it ranges freely over the dark 
landscape of a frenetic, post-bomb L.A. and 
all its malignant undercurrents. This 1955 
adaptation of Mickey Spillane’s lowbrow, 
anti-Communist, macho fiction, which had 
masqueraded as a crime novel, takes 
Spillane’s Mike Hammer from New York to 
Los Angeles, and situates him in a menacing 
milieu of somber streets and decaying hous- 
es even less inviting than those stalked by 
Spade and Marlowe in preceding decades. 
Like Hammer’s fast cars, the movie swerves 
through a frenzy of disconnected and cata- 
clysmic scenes: even the opening credits 
scroll backwards ! To Spillane’s mix of fist 
fights, pipe bombs, gun play, and some plain, 
old-fashioned torture, the filmmakers add a 
hint of grand opera and the love poetry of 
Christina Rossetti. From this unlikely combi- 
nation, there emerges — as early commenta- 
tors Raymond Borde and Etienne Chaume- 
ton wrote in their Panorama of American 
Film Noir — -“a savage lyricism [that] hurls us 
into a world in full decomposition, ruled by 
the dissolute and the cruel. To these brutal 
and corrupt intrigues, Aldrich brings the 
most radical of solutions: nuclear apoca- 
brpse.” 

The story of KISS ME DEADLY is pret- 
ty simple. “Divorce dick” Mike Hammer 
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(Ralph Meeker) is driving his 
Jag back to L.A., when a short- 
haired blonde named Christina 
(Cloris Leachman), naked un- 
der a trench coat, flags him 
down. Even though she “almost 
wrecked his pretty little car,” 
Hammer gives her a lift. The 
vehicle is run off the road by a 
couple of sadistic hit men who 
torture Christina to death. Her 
corpse and Hammer’s battered 
body are loaded into his car, 
which is pushed off a cliff. 
Hammer, thrown clear, regains 
consciousness in a hospital: 
with his girlfriend/assistant Vel- 
da (Maxine Cooper) and cop/ 
buddy Pat (Wesley Addy) in at- 
tendance, the private investiga- 
tor vows revenge. 

Sidetracked by what Velda 
dubs “the great what’s-it,” 
Hammer follows a convoluted 
trail to its recovery. En route, 
he’s the catalyst for several ca- 
sualties, including the murder 
of his friend, Nick the mechanic 
(Nick Dennis). His venue in- 
cludes roughing up an opera 
singer, brutally crushing the fin- 
gers of crooked coroner, wiping 
out gangsters and negotiating 
with dames. The end of Ham- 
mer’s pursuit — and perhaps the 
world — concludes with his re- 
trieval of a key, from Christi- 
na’s dead body, which unlocks a 
receptacle that contains Pando- 
ra’s box. And the box shields 
the what's-it. Pat tips-off his pal 
that whatever is inside the con- 


Max Collins: “Velda [Maxine Cooper, 
below, w/ Ralph Meeker] is as close 
as Hammer can get to a conscience." 




“I’ve never seen a print without 
Hammer and Velda in the surf. 
It’s the way I shot the ending, with 
Hammer left alive long enough to 
see what havoc he had caused.” 


Robert Aldrich directs KISS ME DEADLY (1955). Notes critic Mick LaSalle, “The 
first time I saw the film — on videocassette, alone at night— it gave me night- 
mares. It’s not a horror movie by any means but, like a good horror movie, it 
has images and tiny loose ends that make sense on a subconscious level." 


tainer, it’s likely to be radioac- 
tive. Hammer ends up in a Mal- 
ibu beach house staring down 
the barrel of a snub-nosed .38 
squeezed by mysterious Lily 
Carver (Gaby Rodgers). “Kiss 
me, Mike,” she coos, “I want 
you to kiss me. The liar’s kiss 
that says, ‘I love you,’ and 
means something else.” Ham- 
mer doesn’t pucker-up, so — like 
any self-respecting femme fa- 
tale — she shoots him. Then Lily 
opens the box — which contains 
the “great what’s-it” — and all 
hell breaks loose. 

Coming at the end of Ameri- 
ca’s “film noir” era, in a society 
that had yet to recover from Hi- 
roshima and Joe McCarthy, 
KISS ME DEADLY is hardly 
an optimistic tale of heroism 
and redemption. In City of 
Quartz, social historian Mike 
Davis describes a post-War Los 
Angeles darkened in spirit by 
“that great anti-myth usually 
known as noir.” Mike Hammer 
is the embodiment of “the great 


anti-myth”: his quest for the 
“great what’s-it,” in fact, is a 
cynical retread of the Holy 
Grail legend. But, this time 
around, it all blows up in your 
face. Hammer demythologizes 
“the knight in shining armor”: 
his “what’s in it for me?” atti- 
tude is unsubtle and unabashed, 
the antithesis of a fictional pri- 
vate detective like Raymond 
Chandler’s urban knight, Philip 
Marlowe. San Francisco 
Chronicle critic Mick LaSalle 
noted, “Hammer is not the hard- 
working, down-on-his luck de- 
tective that Spillane created but 
a total sleaze. If KISS ME 
DEADLY were a brand-new 
film, it would still be shocking 
in its mean spirit, its happy bru- 
tality and its audacious mix of 
real and surreal elements.” 
Hammer’s very name reveals 
all: a hard, heavy, unrelenting 
object pounding away mind- 
lessly at social outcasts like two 
penny nails. 

What kind of man is Mike 


Hammer? KISS ME DEAD- 
LY’s opening dialogue types 
him quickly. Christina’s blatant 
comment about his narcissism 
merely confirms what the icons 
suggest or, as she notes, “how 
much you can tell about the per- 
son from such simple things: 
the sports car, the trench coat, 
the lip curled in a sneer, the jazz 
on the radio.” Aldrich and 
screenwriter A.I. Bezzerides use 
the character of Christina to ex- 
plain and reinforce what the im- 
ages have already suggested, 
that this is neither a modest nor 
admirable man. The dialogue 
also reveals that Hammer 
knows exactly who he is and the 
image he presents. “What kind 
of message does it send you?,” 
he queries Christina regarding 
his car. Clearly it sends the mes- 
sage Hammer wants it to send, a 
message about sex and power 
which Christina, the “fugitive 
from the laughing house,” 
seems ready to talk about overt- 
ly. This is a first hint of role re- 
versal, specifically circumven- 
tion from stereotype via audible 
communication. The older men, 
the pedantic Dr. Soberin (Albert 
Dekker) and an Italian furniture 
mover, will use figurative im- 
ages and make mythical allu- 
sions, rather than speak directly 
about people and objects. But 
the younger women— Christina, 
Velda, Friday and even Lily — 
verbally shoot from the hip: 
they say exactly what’s on their 
minds. 

All in all, this was unusual 
exposition for 1955. While the 
blatant sexuality may seem 
tame by current standards, 
Hammer’s use of Velda to 
“date” (i.e. seduce/compromise/ 
sleep with) unwitting husbands 
embroiled in his divorce cas- 
es — while he “took care of the 
wives” — was rather risque for 
the mid-’ 50s. There were prob 1 
lems with the Legion of Decen- 
cy and other bastions of morali- 
ty that condemned the movie 
outright. And there was some 
more static from the MPAA 
over the way singer Madi Com- 
fort handled a phallic micro- 
phone in a night club scene. 
Aldrich himself wrote an article 
for the magazine America 
called “Sex and Violence Justi- 
fied,” a no- nonsense defense of 
why KISS ME DEADLY is so 
chock full of what Nick calls 
“Va- va-voom.” 
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As an anti-traditional film 
noir that debuted just as that 
movement’s “classic period” 
was fading-out, admiration for 
KISS ME DEADLY was initial- 
ly the exclusive province of 
French critics. As Truffaut, Go- 
dard, Claude Charbol and 
Bertrand Tavernier made the 
transition from critiquing 
movies to becoming filmmak- 
ers, a second and third genera- 
tion of film-goers discovered 
KISS ME DEADLY at revival 
theaters and on videotape. 
Quentin Tarantino pays homage 
the ’55 release in PULP FIC- 
TION: sample the cameo by 
“the great what’s-it” (a brief- 
case, briefly opened, discharges 
shafts of pulsing light). It’s only 
the latest allusion to Soberin’s 
deadly box, not the first and 
probably not the last. 

KISS ME DEADLY was 
scripted to end with the evapo- 
ration of evil via a nuclear 
catharsis. Replacing the drug 
dealers in Spillane’s novel 
(something that film censors 
gauged as “off limits” back in 
1955), Aldrich and Bezzerides 
made up the atomic angle out of 
whole cloth, possibly taking a 
little inspiration from the era’s 
apocalyptic science fiction or an 
earlier picture with a radioac- 
tive “macguffin” like Hitch- 
cock’s NOTORIOUS (1946). 
The film concludes in the beach 
house with Lily ignoring 
Soberin’s warnings and unlock- 
ing “Pandora’s box” which con- 
tains, in the same context of 
Greek myth, pure phlogiston- 
a cleansing, combustible 
element, a purifying fire 
that reduces both her and 
the film’s nether world to 
radioactive ash. Escaping 
from the house, Velda and 
a wounded Hammer cow- 
er in the surf as the hap- 
less Lily, and the Malibu 
cottage, are swallowed in 
a fiery, mini-mushroom 
cloud. Somewhere along 
the line, probably in the 
early ’70s, something 
happened to that ending. 

It mysteriously disap- 
peared from the negative 
in United Artists’ vault, 
and a whole new contro- 
versy was bom. 

At this point in our 
chronicle, a change to 
"first person” seems ap- 
propriate: after all, your 



humble commentator became 
part of the story. In late 1974, 1 
was a film student at UCLA 
making frame enlargements 
from a 16mm rental print of 
KISS ME DEADLY: the resul- 
tant reproductions illustrated a 
Film Comment article on the 
film’s visual style. One of the 
final frames I needed was the 
exploding beach house, which 
was created using lighting ef- 
fects and opticals on the actual 
location, and a burning model 
on a sound stage. As I looked 
for a good frame, I noticed that 
the films’ ending had changed! 
There was a jump cut which en- 
tirely eliminated Hammer and 
Velda’s escape from the house. 
Shots were not merely removed 
from this particularly copy by 
some previous renter. The print 
itself was unspliced and the 
shots were clearly missing from 
whatever negative had been 
used to make it. A couple of 
years later, when I wrote the 
plot summary for KISS ME 
DEADLY in Film Noir: An En- 
cyclopedic Reference, I was 
mostly concerned about being 
concise when I got to the last 
sentence: ‘Together they stum- 
ble into the surf as the house ex- 
plodes.” 

By the time I was at work on 
the third edition of Film Noir in 
1992, circumstances had 
changed. KISS ME DEADLY’s 
commercial videotapes, televi- 



«lf KISS ME DEADLY were a 
brand-new film, it would still be 
shocking in its mean spirit, its 
happy brutality and audacious 
mix of real & surreal elements.” 


Max A. Collins: “The truncated 
version of the movie concludes 
with The End superimposed over 
the burning beach house, imply- 
ing Mike and Velda are trapped 
inside [r]. But, in the original di- 
rector’s cut [MM], The End is su- 
pered over the couple — adrift in 
the ocean— surviving the blast." 


sion copies, and laserdisc were 
all truncated versions, released 
sans the original ending. As au- 
thors of a piece titled The 
Apotheosis of Va-va-voom, only 
Raymond Durgnat and yours 
truly were on record with the 
‘happy” ending and some com- 
mentators were questioning our 
memories. The best we got was 
the occasional benefit of the 
doubt about “whether such ac- 
counts indicate the existence of 
an alternate ending for the film 
or simply represent the kind of 
creative recollection — prodded 
by wish fulfillment — that often 
marks film commentary.” Cre- 
ative recollection? Wish fulfill- 
ment? One might wonder why 
any commentator would “wish” 
for Velda and Hammer to sur- 
vive. Couldn’t these writers see 
the jump cut? Couldn’t they 
hear the acoustical evidence, 
what with the soundtrack 
abruptly cutting off? 

Even those critics who had 
seen and had to accept the exis- 
tence of the “other” ending 
made phony assertions such as 
“the studio added a final shot, 
still there in some prints, show- 
ing Hammer and Velda standing 
amid the waves.” Somebody 
was confusing the controversy 
over the ending of Aldrich’s 
APACHE, which had been shot 
two years earlier: after caving- 
in to pressure to shoot an alter- 
nate, upbeat ending for that 
movie, Aldrich had vowed 
“never again.” Still, no less a 
critical luminary than Robin 
Wood believed that Aldrich did 
not want the longer ending; an- 
other discounted it as a “gesture 
to the benign couple [that] re- 
mains in some prints.” Aldrich 
never regarded his ending as 
any sort of gesture and said, 
when someone finally bothered 
to ask him, ‘I have never seen a 
print without — repeat! — with- 
out Hammer and Velda stum- 
bling in the surf. That’s 
the way it was shot, that’s 
the way it was released; 
the idea being that Mike 
was left alive long 
enough to see what havoc 
he had caused, though 
certainly he and Velda 
were both seriously cont- 
aminated.” Despite these 
comments published 
shortly after his death in 
1983, Aldrich’s ending 
continued to be, ironical- 
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ly, apocryphal. 

For my own part, knowing 
the truth, I still felt like a voice 
crying in the video wasteland. 
Despite repeatedly citing what 
seemed to be the simple facts in 
Film Noir’s third edition, and a 
book-length study of Robert 
Aldrich published in 1995 and 
again, last year, in Film Noir 
Reader, there seemed to be no 
way to convince ‘90s audiences 
that KISS ME DEADLY was 
not as it should be. I pointed out 
that a still of Mike and Velda, 
adrift in the water, appeared in a 
British book on ‘50s films: I 
pointed out that the theatrical 
trailer, which surfaced on the 
KISS ME DEADLY laser disc, 
included a shot of Mike and 
Velda in the surf. And, in Film 
Noir Reader, I even printed my 
own still of the couple wading 
in the ocean: in addition, I also 
reproduced page 130 of 
Bezzerides’ script — 

305 BEACH-VELDA AND 
MIKE Velda helps Mike and 
they run through the darkness 
which is stabbed by sharp flick- 
ers of light. Now, as they 
COME CLOSER TO CAM- 
ERA, there is a tremendous ex- 
plosion. Light gushes fiercely 
upon them and they stop, turn. 

306 ON BEACH COT- 
TAGE It is a boiling ball of 
fire. 

307 ON BEACH-VELDA 
AND MIKE As he holds her, to 
protect her from the sight. De- 
bris from the shattered house 
falls hissing into the sea behind 


Max Collins: “Splllane Is not a tan ot 
the film even though dialogue, from 
his book [t>], Is reprised In the script." 


T: Hammer, flanked by Velda and Pat 
Chambers (Wesley Addy), gets the 
bad news: his gun license Is revoked. 
H: A thug (Jack Elam) detains Ham- 
mer, who Is "entertained" by a gang- 
ster’s flirtatious sister (Marian Carr). 


them. 

FADE OUT: THE END 

But it was all to no avail. A 
new 35mm print, screened at a 
month-long career retrospective 
for Aldrich at Lincoln Center, 
was also mangled. Compound- 
ing the irony was that Aldrich 
had always been at the forefront 
of the struggle for a director’s 
creative rights. From his dis- 
putes with Harry Cohn — to his 
precedent-making lawsuit in 
Italy over SODOM AND GO- 
MORRAH, to his struggle with 
Lorimar over his last features — 
Aldrich had always fought for 
his convictions. While he was 
president of the Directors Guild 
(1978), Aldrich — to the detri- 
ment of his career — confronted 
producers during contract nego- 
tiations and insisted upon cre- 
ative rights concessions. But 
even this renaissance man 
couldn’t restore the ending to 
his most lauded and controver- 
sial film. 

I cobbled together an ani- 
mated GIF of the original end- 
ing, replete with surf shot, from 
frame enlargements. Posting it 
on my Film Noir Reader web 


site, I decided not to worry 
about it anymore. I was later 
shaken out of my lethargy by an 
e-mail from an editor of an on- 
line film journal: he wanted to 
know where that animation on 
my web page came from, where 
could he see the uncut version? 
Finally a light bulb went on. 
Aldrich’s personal prints, which 
had been willed to the Directors 
Guild of America, probably in- 
cluded an uncut print of KISS 
ME DEADLY. As a member of 
the DGA’s Special Projects 
Committee, it was easy to obtain 
permission to check that print 
which had been stored in the 


UCLA archives. Now I needed 
someone at MGM/UA to listen. 
Glenn Erickson, an editor friend 
who works in their video divi- 
sion, introduced me to studio 
archivist John Kirk. After a false 
start in which some misguided 
preservationist at UCLA sent 
over their number two print — 
you guessed it, with the ending 
missing — Glenn and John got 
their first look and I was reac- 
quainted with the “real” ending. 
I’d forgotten how much footage 
was actually missing: a total of 
nine shots and almost a minute 
of screen time. Angle-after-an- 
con turned on page 124 
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I don’t know when it was, 
exactly, that she first entered 
my sphere of perception. 
Certainly, Bettie Page had 
been lurking around my sub- 
conscious for decades — her 
smile, those bluish-black 
bangs, that air of whole- 
someness gift-wrapped in 
leopard print and leather. 
The kinky girl-next-door. 
One thing I’m sure of is that 
as soon as I was able to put a 
name to that face, I saw evi- 


Bettle debuted as a men’s magazlr 
model In '51. Publisher Bob Harris 
vlted her to pose tor Wink, Titter, e 1 
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dence of Bettie Page every- 
where I looked — calendars, 
posters, stationery, comic 
books, postcards, you name 
it, there she was. How, I 
wondered, had she ever 
managed to elude my radar 
for so long? 

The answer, I realized 
later, is as much a part of 
American mythology as 
Elvis Presley and Marilyn 
Monroe. Over the course of 
seven years, from 1950 to 
1957, Bettie Page became 
the most frequently pho- 
tographed pin-up model in 
the world. Ever. Then, at 
the height of her popularity, 
she mysteriously disap- 
peared. Wild stories circu- 
lated among her fans — 
everything from alien ab- 
ductions to mob assassina- 
tions — until the woman 
known as Bettie Page be- 
came much more than the 
sum of her beautiful parts. 
A Bettie Page revival swept 
the nation in the ’80s, and 
continued on page 39 


Bettie's final pin-up, shot in Florida 
by amateur shutterbug Ellsworth 
Boyd. She retired from modeling, ’57. 





THE TRAGEDY BEHIND 
THE LEGEND 


WHY DID THE BOMBSHELL DISAPPEAR IN 1957? AND WHY 
DIDN’T SHE RESURFACE UNTIL NOW? THE ANSWERS... 

By Laura Schiff 


It wasn’t until August of last year 
that I learned about Bettie Page’s 
darkest secret: during that blistering 
month, I became acquainted with 
Richard Foster, a 27-year-old Vir- 
ginia journalist who had written an 
unauthorized biography titled The 
Real Bettie Page: The Truth About 
the Queen of the Pin-Ups (Birch 
Lane Press). The book chronicles 
the whereabouts of Bettie Page dur- 
ing her ‘lost years”— the span of time 
from December 1957 to 1992, during 
which the elusive model was missing 
in action. If you’ve read my other ar- 
ticles about Bettie in this issue, you 
already know that her disappear- 
ance prompted artists Robert Blue, 
Dave Stevens, Greg Theakston and 
Olivia to render the Queen of Curves 
into immortality: their art spirited 
Bettie’s image and mystique to a 
mainstream audience. The result? 
During the period that Bettie Page 
was inaccessible to the public eye, 
she became a legend. The enigma 
contributed to her celebrity and the 
whole Bettie Page phenomenon: no- 
body knew a thing about where the la- 
dy was actually hiding. Nobody, that is, 
except Richard Foster. 

Currently an assistant editor of a 
Richmond alternative magazine called 
Style Weekly, Foster’s interest in Bet- 
tie Page began in 1991, while he was 
still a journalism student at Virginia 
Commonwealth University. A friend 
gave him a copy of Greg Theakston’s 
Betty Pages and, pretty soon, Foster 
was hooked. The enterprising young 
man decided to write a freelance story 
about the Bettie Page fan movement. 



Bettie Page’s student yearbook photo, 1940 Hume Fogg 
High School. Pegged as the student “most likely to suc- 
ceed,” she qualified as the school newspaper's co-editor. 


It was through this initial research 
and interviewing process that Foster 
connected with Bettie’s brother, Jack 
Page. Foster wrote a letter to Bettie, 
asking her to fill in the blanks about 
her life, and Jack promised to forward 
this on to his sister. “Five or six weeks 
later, in the mail, comes this letter — 
return address Bettie Page,” recalls 
Foster. “I was flabbergasted, really 
floored. Her letter was six pages that 
said, ‘Here’s where I’ve been.’ More or 
less. She left the last thirteen years or 
so a mystery to me. There were a lot of 


names and places and things that 
Bettie mentioned so, using that let- 
ter as a jumping-off point, I started 
tracking down a lot of people she 
knew. I found old yearbook pictures, 
I found marriage licenses. I just 
found a lot of the flotsam and jet- 
sam that anybody leaves behind in 
their life — documents, old friends, 
that kind of thing.” Foster wrote one 
story for the last issue of The Betty 
Pages, and another for The Betty 
Pages second annual. Says Foster, 
“Later on, around spring of 1994, as 
I was still researching stuff and 
thinking I might write a book about 
Bettie Page, that’s when I came 
across this other stuff." 

This “other stuff’ was a tiny little 
news item from 1982 that was print- 
ed in a back section of The Los Ange- 
les Times: Foster read that a woman 
named Bettie Page was arrested for 
the attempted murder of 66-year-old 
Leonie Haddad. Awaiting trial, Bet- 
tie was quoted as addressing her 
victim with, “God told me to kill 
you.” The clip also mentioned that 
the accused had been incarcerated 
for an earlier stabbing. Over the 
next three years, Foster acted on 
this significant initial clue, piecing to- 
gether the puzzle that was Bettie 
Page’s life and thus opening a Pando- 
ra’s box of information that would 
rewrite history. 

I was able to read an advance copy 
of Foster’s work before it hit book 
stores last November. I found it to be a 
gritty and absorbing read that really 
made me feel like I knew the ‘50s icon. 
Though I thoroughly enjoyed Karen 
Essex’s authorized bio, Bettie Page: 
The Life of a Pin-Up Legend, I have to 
admit that Foster’s version is more vi- 
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brant and alive, less air- 
brushed. I wish I’d been 
able to read the book before 
I’d interviewed Bettie. 

Highlights of the author’s 
discovery: After Bettie Page 
gave up on her modeling ca- 
reer and left New York in 
December ‘57, she returned 
home to Florida. Bettie later 
met Ellsworth Boyd, a Ft. 
Lauderdale lifeguard and 
amateur photographer who 
asked the model if she’d 
pose for him on the beach. 
These resultant color snap- 
shots became the last photo- 
graphic images ever pub- 
lished of Bettie Page. Very 
soon after this, Bettie left 
Ft. Lauderdale to shack up 
in Key West with a former 
summer fling named Ar- 
mond Carlyle Walterson, 
whom she married on No- 
vember 26, 1958. The new- 
lyweds pooled their money 
to buy a 26-foot fishing boat, 
with which they hoped to 
catch seafood to sell to local 
restaurants. Kids raided 
their lobster traps, however, 
and the couple eventually 
ditched the boat and took a 
loss, divorcing after a month 
of marriage. A despondent 
Bettie Page found herself 
wandering the streets of 
Key West at twenty minutes 
to midnight on New Year’s 
Eve ‘58. She ended up drift- 
ing into the Latin American 
Baptist Temple, where a 




Bettie posing for Irving Klaw while she was a New York resident "She was 
approachable, not marble. She’s warm & very girl-next-door but still very hot.” 


New Year’s service was be- 
ing conducted. The young 
reverend welcomed her into 
the congregation and, says 
Bettie, “I turned my life 
over to the Lord, and God 
led me to go [to] Bible 
schools for three years.” 

Bettie Page moved to 
California in 1959 to attend 
classes at the Bible Insti- 
tute of Los Angeles and 
Moody Bible Institute. She 
worked during the summer 
of 1961 as a counselor for 
the Billy Graham Crusade, 
spreading the reverend’s 
evangelical message to local 
women. Later on, she moved 
to Portland, Oregon to en- 
roll full-time at Multnomah 
School of the Bible. Bettie 
told Foster that these were 
the happiest years of her 
life. 

By spring of 1962, Bettie 
Page had decided she want- 
ed to be a missionary. Her 
dreams were dashed, how- 
ever, when she was turned 
down by the mission board. 
Heartbroken, she returned 
to Nashville to face her fa- 
ther, who was dying of dia- 
betes: the man who had sex- 
ually molested Bettie as a 
child had apparently turned 
to religion in his later years, 
and had become a preacher. 
Bettie made peace with her 
father and took care of him, 


teaching Sunday School and 
working as a secretary on 
the side. On the day that 
President John F. Kennedy 
was assassinated — Novem- 
ber 22, 1963 — Bettie called 
up Billy Neal, ex-husband 
#1, and announced she wan- 
ted to get back together 
with him. This is the guy 
who threatened to kill him- 
self during a lovers’ quarrel 
in New York, and slashed 
the face of Bettie’s neighbor 
with a knife. Despite this, 
Bettie and Billy soon wed 
for the second time. After a 
particularly horrible spat, in 
which Billy tried to strangle 
his new bride, Bettie left 
him and eventually moved 
back to Miami. 

It was at Miami’s Palace 
Ballroom that Bettie met 
Hariy Lear. They fell in love 
at first sight and six months 
later, on Valentine’s Day ‘67, 
became husband and wife. 
Lear had three children, 
ages seven to eleven, from a 
previous marriage and Bet- 
tie was excited about being 
a mother. The kids, howev- 
er, had a different agenda. 
They were resentful of Bet- 
tie’s strict rules and reli- 
gious zeal and refused to ac- 
cept her into their family. 
By the early 1970s, Bettie 
had gotten it into her head 
that there were seven gods 


and that she was their 
prophet. Lear concluded 
that Bettie Page was men- 
tally ill and that their mar- 
riage was over. Bettie 
moved to Boca Raton, Flori- 
da to live at a retreat center 
known as Bible Town Com- 
munity Church. On January 
17, 1972, Lear’s request for 
a divorce was granted. 
When Bettie got the news, 
she ran through the Bible 
Town motel complex “wav- 
ing a .22-caliber pistol and 
shouting about the retribu- 
tion of God.” Bettie was 
tackled by a Bible Town 
staffer and hauled away by 
the Boca Raton police, who 
later released her into 
Lear’s protective custody. 
Knowing that Bettie had no 
place else to go, Lear invited 
his ex-wife to live with him 
and his children in a spare 
bedroom of his Hialeah 
home. He probably should 
have quit while he was 
ahead. On April 13, 1972, 
Bettie held Lear and the 
three children hostage in 
the living room. Threaten- 
ing to kill them with a large 
kitchen knife, she forced the 
family to pray before a pic- 
ture of Jesus. Lear was 
eventually able to escape 
and get help. Bettie was 
charged with breach of 
peace and committed to 
Jackson Memorial Hospital, 
a state mental care facility. 
She remained there for four 
months, until she was dis- 
charged into Lear’s care. 

Two months later, the 
cops were back at Lear’s 
home. This time, they found 
Bettie beating on Lear with 
her fists and “cursing him 
with venom.” Bettie was 
thrown into the squad car: it 
was here that she sustained 
injuries, which required 
emergency medical atten- 
tion by... uh... performing 
an unnatural sexual act 
with a, uh, inanimate object. 
{Hey, I can’t tell your all the 
juicy stuff- — read the book! 
Suffice to say that in his po- 
lice report. Officer Tom Fitz- 
patrick wrote, “Defendant: 
psycho.”) 

Bettie Page was charged 
with disorderly conduct and 
assault and battery, but 
these were dismissed when 
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she voluntarily re-commit- 
ted herself to Jackson State. 
This time, she remained at 
the mental hospital for six 
months, sometimes under 
suicide watch. In the spring 
of 1973, Bettie returned to 
Lear’s home in Hialeah. She 
spent her time gardening 
and doting on her two pet 
dogs. When her brother 
Jimmie invited Bettie to 
stay with him in his Santa 
Monica home in ‘78, she 
moved back to California. 

Bettie didn’t stay with 
Jimmie for very long. By 
April ‘79, the unemployed 
ex-model moved into a trail- 
er in Lawndale, California 
that was owned by an old 
married couple. In an un- 
provoked attack, Bettie 
stabbed Mrs. Esther Trevin 
below her left arm with an 
8”-long serrated bread knife 
while the elderly landlord 
was taking her laundry off 
the clothes line. When the 
woman’s husband came to 
her aid, Bettie stabbed him, 
too. Mr. Trevin belted Bettie 
over the head with a wrench 
and knocked her uncon- 
scious before calling the po- 
lice. She was arrested on 
two counts of assault with a 
deadly weapon. 

At a preliminary hearing, 
a Los Angeles County Supe- 
rior judge found Bettie Page 
to be mentally incompetent 
and had her committed to 
Patton State Hospital, one 
of California’s largest men- 
tal health treatment cen- 
ters. Almost a year later, on 
May 22, 1980, the court 
ruled that Bettie Page was 
not guilty by reason of in- 
sanity. She was sentenced to 
five more years incarcera- 
tion at Patton State. By 
February 1981, however, 
Bettie Page was released on 
the recommendation of her 
doctor and began to receive 
outpatient treatment. 

In April 1982, a nonprofit 
housing service for the el- 
derly placed a 59-year-old, 
180-pound Bettie Page in 
the Los Angeles home of a 
recent widow named Leonie 
Haddad. Immediately, how- 
ever, Haddad realized some- 
thing was wrong. Bettie 
would spend long hours in 
the bathroom, preaching 



Page in a short-lived stint as a stripteaser for Klaw's burlesque films: "She be- 
came such a force in the S&M movement, she was a matriarch. I admire her." 


sermons into a tape recor- 
der. She told Haddad that 
“the seven gods” spoke to 
her, dictating their gospel so 
Bettie could turn these 
“prophesies” into a book. 
When Haddad alerted the 
housing service to this 
bizarre behavior, the agency 
neglected to inform her of 
Bettie’s history of mental ill- 
ness, saying only that her 
new roommate was having 
trouble getting over a di- 
vorce. On June 11, 1982, 
Haddad awoke at 4AM to 
find Bettie sitting on top of 
her stomach, pinning her to 
the bed and brandishing a 


foot-long serrated bread 
knife. Whispering that this 
was God’s will, Bettie 
slashed Haddad’s face, 
stabbed her four times in 
the chest and severed part 
of the woman’s finger. Had- 
dad managed to smash Bet- 
tie over the head with a tele- 
phone and then run across 
the street to a neighbor’s 
house. The former pin-up 
queen was charged with at- 
tempted murder and assault 
with a deadly weapon. On 
November 5, 1982, she was 
ruled insane and sentenced 
to ten years at Patton State. 
Reports author Richard Fos- 


«lt started with a 
letter from Bettie 
Page. It was six 
pages that said, 
‘Here’s where I’ve 
been’...more or 
less. She left the 
last 13 years or 
so a mystery.)’ 


ter, “[Bettie] was dragged 
kicking and screaming from 
the courtroom, insulting 
Haddad, the judge, prosecu- 
tor and public defender and 
calling them all liars in her 
deep, booming Southern 
drawl.” Bettie was officially 
diagnosed as a paranoid 
schizophrenic. Ironically, 
when she was released from 
the institution in 1992, Bet- 
tie Page discovered that the 
outside world was hailing 
her as a hero. 

As I write this story, Fos- 
ter’s unauthorized bio on 
Bettie is scheduled to debut 
in three weeks. Only time 
will tell how the public will 
react to the controversy. 
“Very early on,” says Foster, 
“when I was sending my 
manuscript to different pub- 
lishing companies, one pub- 
lisher described himself as a 
Bettie fan. He finally ended 
up saying, ‘I don’t think the 
world’s ready or needs to 
know this stuff about Bettie 
Page.’ The fact of the matter 
is, it’s true. I can under- 
stand that feeling. Bettie 
Page fans are extremely 
protective. They think of her 
as their own. They love her 
passionately, furiously ! — 
sometimes to the exclusion 
of everything else in the 
world. They’re very fanati- 
cal sometimes, but it’s not a 
bad thing. They feel a very 
personal connection to her. 
Women love her because 
they feel she made an im- 
pact on their lives. Her pho- 
tos are so uninhibited, 
maybe it gives women a lit- 
tle promise that they can 
find a sense of their own 
sensuality, their own free- 
dom, their own beauty. Men 
feel that she helped them 
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during their adolescence. 
Bettie was approachable. 
She’s not marble. She is 
very warm and friendly, 
down-home and country and 
girl-next-door, but she was 
still very hot. When [Bettie 
Page Fan Club president] 
Steve Brewster read my 
book, I was more nervous 
about him reading it than I 
was about anyone else in 
the world because she 
means so much to him. But 
the fact is, after he read it, 
he said, ‘I think it’s a great 
book. I couldn’t put it down.’ 

“I want people to realize 
that Bettie is a real human 
being. This may hurt the 
sales of my book, but if all 
you want is a celluloid Bet- 
tie, then there’s pictures out 
there. But if you really are 
interested in her, and you 
really truly love her, find 
out who she is. And don’t 
slight my book until you’ve 
read it. I believe, and other 
people have backed me up 
on this, that I handled it 
honestly and sensitively and 
accurately. I’m sure there 
are a lot of details there 
that, if I had had Bettie’s co- 
operation, it might have 
been a much better book. 
But I think it’s a good book 
and a great read. 

“I’ve done some things 
that other people haven’t, 
like talking to the fans. Bet- 
tie’s become such a force in 
the S&M movement. She 
was a matriarch. I also 
talked to the people like 
[Bettie’s New York boy- 
friend] Carl Arrese. This is 
the man who Bettie has said 


Richard Foster: "It all you want is a 
celluloid Bettie, there’s pictures... but 
if you love her, find out who she is." 



is the only man she’s truly 
ever loved, and nobody had 
ever talked to him. And he 
had a fascinating story to 
tell, and a very real story.” 

“Did you meet with much 
opposition while writing 
this book?” I ask Foster. 

“No, I really didn’t,” he 
says. “I wasn’t working with 
Bettie on this, so there real- 
ly wasn’t the opportunity for 
the opposition. I know for a 
fact that [Bettie’s brother] 
Jack Page has read the book 
and I know that a lot of this 
was news to him. I have 
heard, second-hand, that 
Bettie was given just a por- 
tion of the book and that her 
reaction was, ‘I knew this 
was going to come out, but I 
wish it hadn’t.’ I’ve also 
heard that she’s denying 
that some of it happened, 
particularly [the stabbing 
episode with] the Trevins. 
All I’ve got to say is, it’s un- 
fortunate but it’s there in 
the police report. The officer 
showed up, these two people 
were exhibiting knife 
wounds, they’re saying it’s 
not provoked, Bettie’s not 
responsive, and the courts 
find that she did it and com- 
mit her. And then a similar 
incident happened not two 
years later. There’s definite- 
ly a pattern of trouble. Hon- 
estly, in view of all the hard 


evidence, all the records and 
court and police reports, I 
don’t think she can [deny it]. 
The police records and court 
reports were ‘protected com- 
ment,’ which means you’re 
protected from libel. In oth- 
er words, if I’m covering a 
court hearing and somebody 
on the witness stand says, 
‘So-and-so killed so-and-so’ 
— even if it’s not true — if I 
repeat that comment in a 
story, I’m protected because 
it was said during a court of 
law as testimony. I feel se- 
cure in my sources. I don’t 
think it can all be fabricat- 
ed.” 

In his book, Foster quotes 
a number of psychologists 
who analyze Bettie Page’s 
behavior. Dr. Mary Clement, 
believes that these psychotic 
attacks were a result of Bet- 
tie’s early sexual abuse by 
her father. I ask Foster how 
the abuse ties in with Bet- 
tie’s aura of sexual freedom 
that comes across so well in 
her photographs. ‘Tve heard 
some of the experts say that 
sometimes sexual abuse, as 
a child, can result in exhibi- 
tionist tendencies,” replies 
the author. “This is an effort 
to take control of one’s sexu- 
ality and wield it as a wea- 
pon. In some respects, I 
think Bettie probably sub- 
consciously did need to do 


that for herself. I don’t think 
that Bettie ever intended 
her modeling to become a 
career. Consciously, she al- 
ways wanted to be an ac- 
tress. I think that’s one of 
the most interesting things 
about Bettie. She was a 
trendsetter. She did change 
America’s sexuality, but she 
viewed the modeling as a 
side job. It was just a means 
of achieving her real goal of 
acting. 

“It’s ironic because she’s 
famous for liberalizing 
America’s sexual values. 
This from a woman who 
wouldn’t sleep with a pro- 
ducer to get a movie role, lb 
her, the modeling was just a 
job but her pictures had 
lasting power and she res- 
onated. She became a lot 
more important because of 
the ripple effects of what 
she did. She wasn’t a house- 
hold name in the ‘50s. She 
was an under-the-counter 
name, a hidden-beneath- 
the-mattress name. But she 
became important because 
all these people remem- 
bered her and her pictures 
had a liberating effect on 
them.” 

“Do you think that your 
book will impact Bettie Page 
fans in a negative way?” I 
ask. 

Foster replies, “Knowing 
how protective Bettie Page’s 
fans are, and knowing how 
much they love her, I really 
truly believe that this will 
not harm their love for her. I 
know it won’t. To me, Steve 
Brewster is representative 
of everyone who loves Bettie 
Page. He’s Bettie Page fan 
#1, and it hasn’t harmed his 
affection for her. He under- 
stands her more as a human 
being. I don’t see this as a 
negative book. I think a lot 
of people might, until they 
read it. I like Bettie Page. I 
admire her! I’m glad she’s fi- 
nally getting the due that 
she’s been seeking her 
whole life. I hope she has a 
lot longer to enjoy it. Per- 
sonally, I’d like to hear how 
she overcame her mental ill- 
ness and what those years 
behind the walls were like. 
And there’s a story there 
that I’d really still like to 
know.” 




“From 1950 to 
1957, Bettie Page 
was the world's 
most frequently 
photographed 
pin-up model. 

At the height of 
her career, she 
disappeared...)) 


it shows no signs of slowing 
down. If anything, the pin- 
up queen is more main- 
stream now than ever be- 
fore, with at least three dif- 
ferent biographical docu- 
mentaries either currently 
gearing up for production or 
recently wrapped. 

Born in 1923 in Jackson, 
TN, Betty Mae Page was the 
second eldest of six children. 
Neither of her parents had 
more than a third grade ed- 
ucation, and her father was 
a convicted car thief. Her 
mother reportedly went into 
labor in a movie theater and 
barely made it home before 
giving birth. During the De- 
pression, the Page family 
traveled throughout the 
South as Bettie’s father 
looked for work. When his 
job prospects came up emp- 
ty, the family was evicted 

continued on page 44 





ROBERT BLUE’S 
ARTISTIC RENAISSANCE 

FETISHISM AND FANTASY: RENEGADE PAINTER/" BORN AGAIN 
PERVERT” RENDERS BETTIE INTO A BONDAGE ICON. 


By Laura Schiff 



“I’m a fetishist,” the 
artist declares with a laugh. 
“I’m just a born-again per- 
vert.” This news, admitted- 
ly, doesn’t come as much of a 
shock to me. After all, 
Robert Blue is the man re- 
sponsible for rescuing Bettie 
Page’s outlandish bondage 
photos from the bottomless 
pit of obscurity in the 1970s, 
and turning them into legit- 





Blue's “domlnatrlx" de- 
piction of Bottle: “As an 
artist, my visual senses 
have totally overtaken 




KBettie Page was 
a born actress. 
The real pity was 
that Hollywood 
basically heard 
her low, raspy 
Tennessee-accent 
voice & decided it 
wouldn’t work.)) 


imate artwork. Dave Ste- 
vens isolated Bettie’s girl- 
next-door image for his 
Rocketeer comic book: the 
1991 film adaptation sani- 
tized Stevens’ work, convo- 
luting Bettie into a virtuous 
damsel-in-distress named 
Jenny Blake (“ You're the 
Rocke-who?”) sans the kinky 
milieu. But Blue had 
shocked the fine art world 
with his life-size oil paint- 
ings depicting Bettie’s dark- 
er side. 

“I’m basically just your 
standard, conservative corset/ 
high heel shoe person,” con- 
tinues Blue. “I have no ex- 
cuses, or no intellectual rea- 
sons, for being a shoe 
fetishist. It’s just that I en- 
joy looking at women or men 
or dogs or anybody in high 
heel shoes. The shape is so 
wonderful. As an artist, my 
visual senses have totally 
overtaken me. I’m just 
cramming everything I can 
down my optic nerve. Bettie 
Page had a definite person- 
ality that was communicat- 
ed by the perceiver, inso- 
much as she was expressing 
joy or fear. She was a born 
actress. The real pity was 
that Hollywood basically 
heard her low, raspy Ten- 
nessee-accent and decided 
that wouldn’t work, so they 
X’d her.” 

Physically, Robert Blue 
perfectly fits the part of the 
renegade artist. With a full 
beard and a mischievous 
gleam in his eyes, he re- 
minds me of Robert De- 
Niro’s Satan in 1987’s AN- 
GEL HEART. We’re having 
breakfast at the Sports- 
men’s Lodge Hotel in Studio 
City, and I watch as he jokes 
good-naturedly with the 


Blue traces his source of inspiration to B&D shots of Bettie Page, photographed by Irving/Paula Klaw. The Klaws’ photo 
archive, Movie Star News, perpetuates the sale of Page movies ( Escape Out of Bondage, Teaser Girl in High Heels, etc.). 


More on Robert Blue 
see page 48 


fishnet stockings. 

“[Pin-up artists] Arm- 
strong and Mozert and Elv- 
gren and Petty and Vargas, 
they all stayed away from 
net stockings,” says Blue. 
“The problem is that if one 
line that curves around Bet- 
tie’s leg isn’t lined up, then 
it just stands out like a sore 
thumb. I mean, all of a sud- 
den, you’re faced with a 
monumental task of making 
that line a perfect continu- 
um and it wraps around her 
leg maybe 300 times — 150 
in one direction, and 150 in 
the other direction — and 
every time it crisscrosses, it 
must maintain a perfect di- 
amond shape or the whole 
thing starts falling apart. 
So, here I am, building 350 
plastic stencils to steady my 
hand. It just got insane. I 
mean, I’m a little crazy. It’s 
the kind of painting that 
you see in primitive cul- 
tures as a fetishism to their 
gods, where the workman- 
ship is so screwily out of 
proportion to what it’s rep- 
resenting that it’s nuts. It’s 
craziness.” 


white-haired waitress who 
is serving us, poolside. The 
respectable head of The Los 
Angeles Academy of Art’s 
fine art department, Blue 
had a rather unconventional 
childhood. His father was 
Ben Blue, the legendary 
nightclub owner and come- 
dian who palled around 
with W.C. Fields and opened 
the Las Vegas Flamingo for 
mobster Bugsy Seigel. His 
mother was a former show- 
girl and artist. With these 
provocative personalities in- 
fluencing Blue’s formative 
years, it’s hardly surprising 


that the young artist collect- 
ed fetish magazines by the 
time he was ten years old. 

Drafted into the army as 
a technical field map maker 
during the Vietnam War, 
Blue returned home and — 
leaning on Irving and Paula 
Klaw’s bondage photos as 
his inspiration — laid the 
foundation for his Bettie 
Page murals in 1971. The oil 
canvases were larger than 
life, measuring approxi- 
mately 6’x3’, and included 
the most intricate details of 
Bettie’s costumes — right 
down to the pattern of her 


HEARTBREAKERS: Peter Coyote as Arthur Blue — who paints a trussed-up 
Bettie Page as his central image— with the late Carol Wayne as his model/ex- 
lover. “Peter nailed me perfectly," says Bob Blue, whose life inspired the film. 
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from their home and forced 
to move in with Bettie’s 
grandmother in Nashville. 
Bettie and her siblings were 
so destitute that they could- 
n’t afford shoes or toys. She 
entertained herself by draw- 
ing beautiful women on the 
doors of her grandmother’s 
porcelain cabinet using only 
the oil from her fingertips. 

When Bettie was nine, 
her father, Roy Page, got a 
neighboring 15-year-old girl 
pregnant. Mortified, Bettie’s 
mother moved out, filed for 
divorce and attempted to 
raise her children on her 
own. This proved to be a 
Herculean task for an un- 
skilled woman in 1932, and 
when the money ran out, 
Bettie and her two sisters 
were put in an orphanage 
for a year. The Page girls 
made the most of this situa- 
tion, creating a game called 
| “Program,” in which Bettie 

and her sisters would mimic 
the poses of movie stars and 
models in magazines and 
newspapers. It was through 
this pastime, Bettie has 
said, that she first learned 
how to pose. 

Bettie was finally reunit- 
ed with her mother, Edna, 

I 1 and brothers when she was 

11. In Bettie Page: The Life 
of a Pin-Up Legend, by 
Karen Essex and James L. 

I Swanson, Bettie recalls, “We 

were so poor that we were 

'In the world of modern fantasy pin- 
up art, Marilyn Monroe's only rival as 
a direct source of inspiration is 
Bettie Page .”— writer Steve Sullivan. 




AN INTERVIEW 
WITH THE LEGEND. 


BACK AFTER A 40-YEAR “VANISHING ACT,’ 
THE LEGEND DISCUSSES HER CELEBRITY. 


By Laura Schiff 


Author’s Note: The fol- 
lowing interview took place 
on July 2, 1997 — two 
months before I learned 
about Bettie Page’s history 
of mental illness and her 
prior arrest for attempted 
murder (seepage 35). 

I felt like I’d just 
stepped into Area 51. 
Chasing down an inter- 
view with the elusive Bet- 
tie Page is an exercise in 
frustration and futility, a 
journey not to be em- 
barked upon lightly. It con- 
sists of wading through a 
maddening profusion of 
red tape and propaganda, 
hunting down a lot of 
deadbeat contacts and fac- 
ing rejection on a daily ba- 
sis. For months, I called 
mysterious envoys who were 
rumored to be FOBs (Friends 
of Bettie). They would in- 
evitably lead me to their 
friends, who led me to their 
friends. And so on and so on. 
Forget Roswell, Hale-Bopp 
and Kennedy — I was begin- 
ning to think that Bettie Page 
was the biggest government 
cover-up going. My friends 
enjoyed messing with my 
head by pretending to hear 
clicking noises on my phone. 

And then, I got a lucky 
break. Bettie Page agreed to 
talk to me. At least that’s 
what her intermediary told 
me. I adopted a wait-and-see 



Circa 1943: Bettie, then a secretary, attend- 
ed a teaching institution. Unfortunately, her 
"beauty proved too distracting to students." 


attitude while I spent the 
next week being briefed by 
her handlers. I was to sub- 
mit my interview questions 
in advance, in writing. I was 
to stick to the predetermined 
script; ad-libbing would re- 
sult in immediate termina- 
tion (of the interview, not 
me. At least I think so.) Bet- 
tie was to be accompanied by 
a chaperone at all times. I 
was cautioned not to cause 
Bettie undue excitement or 
confusion. Keep it brief. No 
sudden hand movements. No 
loud noises. No one under 18 
will be admitted without a 
parent or guardian. 


By the time I was final- 
ly introduced to Bettie, I 
was a borderline para- 
noiac. I haven’t been so 
nervous about facing a 
74-year-old woman since 
the time I lied to my 
grandmother about the 
wild beer party I threw at 
her house while she was 
vacationing in Florida. 

From all the hype sur- 
rounding this shindig, I 
was expecting Bettie to be 
a doddering old lady who 
could be reduced to a quiv- 
ering mass of incompre- 
hensible gibberish by one 
ill-timed question posed by 
yours truly. I wiped my 
sweaty kid gloves on my 
leather miniskirt and 
hoped the world would 
eventually forgive me for 
sending the poor dear to an 
early grave. 

As it turns out, my fears 
were unwarranted. Bettie 
was just as sharp as ever. 
Okay, so she’d thought of her 
answers beforehand and read 
notes off a crib sheet. Hell, so 
did I. Bettie was still Bettie. 
only older. What a relief. 

“What’s your reaction to 
the Bettie Page craze that is 
sweeping the nation again? - 
I asked her, leading off with 
the most obvious question. 

“I am very surprised about 
all of the attention I’m getting 
these days,” Bettie replied in 
her heavy Tennessee drawl. 
“You see, I don’t feel I’m any- 
one that special, like the me- 
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((Maybe one rea- 
son for my new- 
found popularity,” 
surmises Bettie, 
“is that men and 
women are not as 
uptight about nu- 
dity as they were 
back in the ’50s. » 


dia is making me out to be. I 
am thrilled, but, at the same 
time, I don’t really under- 
stand it. I’m especially 
pleased that I have so many 
fans among the very young 
people. Maybe one reason for 
my newfound popularity is 
due to the fact that, today, 
men and women are not as 
uptight about nudity and sex- 
ual expression as they were 
back in the ’50s, when I was 
modeling. It seems that a lot 
of people think I had some- 
thing to do with this change 
in attitude.” 

Right at that moment, I re- 
alized the limitations of this 
arranged interview. I wanted 
to ask Bettie to elaborate on 
this last bit about her being 
the perceived harbinger of 
the sexual revolution. But, 




However, I always thought 
I had better legs than her. 
But in the upper zoid — 
breasts, I mean — she had 
it all over me. Maybe we 
are similar in spirit, 
though. She seems to have 
been such a sweet girl, like 
I was. But I often wonder 
how truly happy she was.” 
The ball is back in my 
court (where’d Bettie pick 
up a word like zoid?). 

When I interviewed 
Julie Strain, the actress 
who’s playing the title role 
in Single Spark Pictures’ 
LOOKING FOR BETTIE 
PAGE, she told me that, 
“Bettie wants to have din- 
ner with me, but I’ve just 
been too busy.” I decided 
to ask Bettie what she ad- 
mires about Julie’s work. 
“Well, I don’t really know 
Julie,” Bettie tells me. 
“I’ve only seen her pic- 
tures. But she really has 
what it takes, and she 
should have a successful 
career. She seems very 
driven, and that’s impor- 
tant. I guess somewhere 
along the way, I inspired 
her. Imagine that. I wish 
her all the best.” That lit- 
tle admission ought to 
give Julie bragging rights 
into the next millennium. 

By now, my time with 
Bettie was almost up. She 
was starting to fidget with 
her crib notes. “How would 
you like the world to re- 
member you?” I ask her. 

“I’ve thought about 
that a lot,” Bettie sighs. “I 
guess how I’d like the 
world to remember me is 
through my pictures. Be- 
cause I was truly happy 
in each and every one of 
them. I really enjoyed 
modeling. I didn’t strive, 
really, to be an actual 
model. I just liked to pose. 
The time I spent modeling 
was a period in my life that 
was a lot of fun because I 
enjoyed it. And I guess now 
I found out that I was even 
better at it than I ever 
knew.. .at the time, anyway.” 

And with that, Bettie 
Page thanked me for inter- 
viewing her and was 
whisked out of the public eye 
once again. Someone should 
name a comet after her. □ 


alas, this was not on my 
list of approved and sani- 
tized questions. As my eyes 
darted about furiously, 
searching for some way to 
circumvent this minor 
technicality, I heard Bet- 
tie’s chaperone breathe in 
sharply — a not-so-subtle 
hin t that my time was run- 
ning out, so I’d better quit 
stalling and move on to the 
next question. 

I sighed and looked 
down at the coffee table 
book that was resting in 
my lap. Bettie’s vibrant, 
smiling face looked up at 
me — a face not so differ- 
ent from hers today. 
“What do you think is the 
secret to living a happy 
life?” I asked her. 

“I think it involves a 
lot of things,” Bettie said. 
“First, you’ve got to take 
good care of your health, 
or nothing else even mat- 
ters. I have always tried 
to live true to myself. Do 
what I felt like doing, as 
long as I was not break- 
ing the law or hurting 


anyone else.” I recall the 
story of how Bettie and a 
bunch of other camera club 
models were hauled into jail 
one day: it seems they were 
charged with indecent expo- 
sure for posing topless in a 
field alongside a road. Bet- 
tie had insisted that she 
was not indecent, and she’d 
finally been released and 
fined five dollars. Apparent- 
ly. Bettie’s chaperone was 
t hinki ng about a similar in- 


A camera club 3-D view shot in 1954-55. Left: Miami shutterbug Bunny Yeager, per 
critics shot “the best photo renderings in Page's career," collected in book form. 


cident, because I caught her 
stifling a laugh. 

“I think it is important to 
treat others with considera- 
tion and respect,” Bettie 
continued. “I believe in the 
old Bible adage, ‘Do unto 
others as you would have 
them do unto you.’ I have no 
regrets about anything I 
have done in the past. It 
was all done with truth and 
integrity.” 

“Many people have com- 


pared you to Marilyn Mon- 
roe,” I say. 

“That always makes me 
laugh!” Bettie says with a 
chuckle. “I’m very flattered. 
Who wouldn’t be? But I think 
Marilyn was an icon of much 
more dramatic and tragic 
proportions that I ever was. 
Besides, she was — and still 
is — world famous. I was not 
even in the same class with 
her. What an incredible beau- 
ty Marilyn Monroe was! 
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« Bettie posed in 
itty-bitty bikinis 
that she sewed 
herself-a far cry 
from the modest 
beachwear that 
was de rigueur in 
those times. Next 
stage: nudity.)) 



lucky to get an orange in 
our Christmas stockings... 
Momma wasn’t trained to do 
anything... The only help she 
! ever had was that, every 
Christmas, we would get a 
box of food from a welfare 
organization.” Desperate for 
money, Edna Page rented 
out a room to Bettie’s father. 
This only made things 
worse, as Roy began to sexu- 
ally molest his 13 -year-old 
daughter Bettie, stopping 
I just short of intercourse so 
as to avoid another embar- 
rassing teen pregnancy. 
When the naive girl finally 
realized what the scumbag 
was doing to her, she hated 
him for it. She knew that 
education was her ticket out 
of this hellish life, so she 
diligently applied herself to 
her studies. 

After graduating second 
in her high school class, Bet- 
tie attended George Pea- 
body College, a four-year 
| teaching institution in 

[ Nashville. She supported 

herself by working as a sec- 
retary. By now it was 1943, 
and America was at war. 
Bettie’s college sweetheart, 
Billy Neal, got drafted, and 
bullied the 19-year-old girl 
into marrying him. Bettie 
regretted it immediately. 

Upon her college gradua- 
tion, Bettie realized that she 
wasn’t cut out for teaching. 
Her beauty was too distract- 
ing to the boys in her class, 
and she couldn’t control 
them. She moved to San 
Francisco, then to Miami, 
and finally ended up in New 
York. She was in the Big Ap- 
ple all of four days when she 
was abducted by four men; 
whisked into a car, she was 

continued on page 52 
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ROBERT BLUE 
PART TWO 

“B&D BETTIE” BLOOMS AS 
ENRAGED FEMINISTS FUME. 


By Laura Schiff 


Of course, the craftsman- 
ship invested within a 
Robert Blue painting helps 
to justify the price. His orig- 
inal Bettie Page canvases 
sold for $10,000 in the 
1970s. Actor Jack Nichol- 
son, a longtime admirer of 
Bettie Page, owns a vintage 
Blue of Kiki Red, a famous 
stripper from the ’40s. The 
story goes that back in 1975, 


Robert Blue’s homage to Bettie. 



right after he earned an 
Academy Award nomination 
for ONE FLEW OVER THE 
CUCKOO’S NEST, Nichol- 
son attended a Robert Blue 
show at L.A.’s David Stuart 
Gallery. Reluctant to spend 
the money until he was as- 
sured of winning an Oscar 
and a reciprocal salary hike, 
Nicholson had no choice but 
to decline the purchase of 
Blue’s paintings. Upon scor- 
ing the golden statuette, 
Nicholson returned to the 
gallery but, by that time, all 
of Blue’s Bettie paintings 
had sold to other buyers. 
Nicholson then went to 
Blue’s studio, where he saw 
a work-in-progress of the 
Kiki Red piece. He commis- 
sioned it on sight. 

All through the ’70s and 
into the mid-’80s, Blue’s 
“Betties” sold like crazy in 
New York, Los Angeles, and 
London. Then in 1985, right 
when his career was hotter 
than Hades in July, Blue 
stopped painting his kinky 
muse. Why? He heard from 
a supposedly reliable source 
that Bettie Page wanted the 
artist to cease and desist. “I 
got word that Bettie’s a 
born-again Christian, and 
that she’s alive and she’s an 
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T. Blue's bound Bettle: "Artists want to 

old woman and she doesn’t 
want anything to do with 
her past,” remembers Blue. 
“Bettie hadn’t surfaced yet, 
and she was really a myth 
at that time. I got the news 
in little bits and pieces of in- 
formation, and I didn’t know 
if it was true or not, or if it 
was just the rumor mill. In 
any case, once I felt very 
clear that it was true, that’s 
when I really ended it. All of 
a sudden it crashes down on 
me that this just isn’t a fun 
icon to be batted around, 
but it’s a real person who 
has feelings, and so I literal- 
ly just stopped. 

“I wasn’t interested in 
stepping on Bettie’s shoes, 
only painting them. By that 
time, I had completed 
maybe 40 Bettie Page can- 
vases. My career was spin- 
ning along quite nicely. Af- 
ter I stopped, my career was 
basically in shambles. What 
I had started — boom ! — the 
superstar just got lopped off. 


be politically correct. You don't make friends by tylng-up a woman & putting a red ball gag In her mouth.” B: Role-reversal. 



One of the things that I was 
keenly aware of, from 1980 
to 1985, was that a lot of 
contemporaries of mine 
were out there just pumping 
away, making money on the 
deal. I really, at the time, 
wasn’t grinding an ax. I 
really had feelings and re- 
spect for Bettie’s privacy 
and I didn’t care that other 
artists, contemporaries of 
mine, were capitalizing on it 
because it just wasn’t me at 
the time. I didn’t want any- 
thing to do with it. It actual- 
ly freaked me out. I mean, I 
had no business just to pick 
up an image and do it, but 
Bettie’s presence is so 
strong that I was blinded by 
the power of the Irving 
Klaw [fetish] imagery. I was 
a naive young artist that 
didn’t know what he was do- 
ing.” 

Though a myriad of con- 
noisseurs lamented the 
fade-out of Blue’s bondage 
artwork, not everyone was 
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in mourning. The budding 
women’s movement of the 
’70s had branded Blue as 
Public Enemy #1, accusing 
him of exploiting and de- 
meaning women in his art. 
Blue’s response to this at- 
tack? “Most artists want to 
be politically correct nowa- 
days, and the problem with 
tying up women and putting 
a red ball gag in their 
mouth is that it really does- 
n’t make a lot of friends,” 
says the artist. “I had oppo- 
sition from feminists, but 
what really seriously took 
me back was when my best 
friend asked me, ‘Why do 
you treat women in your 
paintings like Nazis treated 
Jews?’ That statement was 
another reason that I really 
put it to bed and I really 
didn’t want anything to do 
with it. 

“I mean, the paintings 
were so powerful that it had 
caused my best friend to say 
this. My best friend is a ra- 
zor edge, counterculture- 
type of person, a futuristic 
artist named Zox. I mean, 
he had majored in surreal 
poetry at Berkley, and he 
was probably the most 
flipped-out artist that 
Venice, California has ever 
seen... and for him to be say- 
ing that to me, it was like I 
was totally out of touch with 
the world. I was living in my 
own adolescent, masturba- 
tion kind of fantasy world, 
and then trying to share it 
with the public. Big mis- 
take, big mistake. If you’re 
going to have fantasies, 
then keep 'em to yourself, 
but for God’s sake, don’t try 
to make everybody else be- 
lievers in it. 

“Anyway,” Blue contin- 
ues, “now when I’m at- 
tacked by feminists, I have 
gathered the ammunition to 
defend myself. The simple 
defense is this: Bettie Page 
was the model, she wasn’t 
coerced or forced into it. In 
fact, she was a superstar do- 
ing it! The second thing is 
that Paula Klaw was the de- 
signer, the stylist, and the 
photographer. And number 
three is that the sales of the 
paintings benefit Bettie 
more than they benefit me. 
So at what point do you say 


I’m exploiting women? The 
fact of the matter is that 
there’s plenty of women ex- 
ploiting themselves. I sim- 
ply turned it into painting. 

“I gotta tell you this 
about the women’s move- 
ment in America today: the 
leaders are weak and there 
is no movement. And the 
reason I say that is that peo- 
ple like me — -just total out- 
of-it, little painter kind of 
people — are the people who 
get attacked. But when 
Revlon tells a woman to get 
up in the morning, a couple 
of hours earlier than men — 
and curl their hair and wear 
makeup and get the same 
wage as the guy who jumps 
in the shower and puts on a 
T-shirt and jeans — I mean, 
there’s some heavy-duty ex- 
ploitation going down. Rev- 
lon will sell women acrylic 
enamel to put on their fin- 
ger nails and charge them 
$10 for a bottle — of course, 
Revlon buys it from the 


manufacturer in an oil 
drum that costs them $2, 
and they make a profit 
that’s so big and so bad that 
it makes the robber barons 
look like TED MACK’S AM- 
ATEUR HOUR! But do we 
hear about that? No... 

“What we hear about is 
Robert Blue tied up Bettie 
Page, put a red ball gag in 
her mouth and that’s ridicu- 
lous! My paintings were de- 
signed for art shows. In 
those art shows, maybe 25 
people show up, right? I’m 
not really changing the soci- 
ety or the earth. But be- 
cause I’m accessible, I’m the 
guy that’s getting attacked. 
Will the leadership ever go 
after Revlon or the fashion 
world or all the other truly 
greedy monster exploiters of 
women? I mean, look, don’t 
get me started on women’s 
liberation, because the 
women who are truly inter- 
ested in kicking the chains 
off their wrists and ankles 


<(|’m accessible, 
so my paintings 
are attacked. But 
will feminist lea- 
dership go after 
Revlon, the fash- 
ion world & other 
corporate exploi- 
ters of women?» 


need to go fight the big bat- 
tles and stop playing patsy 
with even people like Hugh 
Hefner. It really gets me 
nuts. Their leadership is 
terrible, and I’ll confront 
anyone head-to-head any 
time, any place, anywhere. 
They’re just out of it!” 

Sheesh, sorry I asked! 
Why does Blue’s Bettie Page 
renderings provoke such im- 
passioned response? “I be- 
lieve that if you’re confront- 
ed with one of my paintings, 
that’s of this huge scale, 
there certainly is this pow- 
er,” Blue explains. “There’s 
power because the source is 
the incredibly powerful pho- 
tographs: they’re so wonder- 
fully perverted that perverts 
would hide these photos un- 
der their bed. It was secret 
stuff. And then you get 
someone like me that blows 
it up, and then throws it in- 
to a New York art gallery 
and puts it right in your 
face. 

“I was hoping for some 
kind of chemistry to happen 
there, and obviously it has. 
Even after I stopped show- 
ing the Bettie Page artwork, 
and was conscientiously not 
promoting it, it just would- 
n’t go away. People like 
yourself would call me up — 
out of the blue! — and say, ‘I 
want to interview you,’ or 
‘Where can I get a golden 
age Robert Blue?’ as though 
I was dead! It just wouldn’t 
stop. What I believe that 
means, in the long run, is 
that the paintings do have 
magic. If they didn’t, then 
people wouldn’t be bother- 
ing me.” 

More on Robert Blue 
see page 56 
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forced to perform oral sex on 
them. A traumatized Bettie 
returned home to Nashville, 
divorced Billy and eventual- 
ly felt strong enough to 
moved back to New York. 
Billy stalked her down at 
her apartment and threat- 
ened to kill himself if she 
didn’t let him in. During the 
ensuing argument, he 
pulled out a knife and 
slashed the face of a neigh- 
bor who came to Bettie’s aid. 
Billy finally gave up and left 
New York. 

One October day in 1950, 
while walking along a 
Coney Island beach, 27- 
year-old Bettie caught the 
eye of a policeman and ama- 
teur photographer named 
Jerry Tibbs. She posed for 
him at his studio in Brook- 
lyn, and it was there that 
Tibbs snapped Bettie’s very 
first pin-up photos. It was 
Tibbs who suggested that 
Bettie cut herself some 
bangs to hide her large fore- 
head. The rest, as they say, 
is history. 

Bettie soon began posing 
for camera clubs, earning 
$10 to $20 per photo ses- 
sion. Amateur photogra- 
phers would pay a fee for 
the privilege of taking pic- 
tures of pretty women in the 
sexually repressed 1950s. It 
quickly became apparent 
that Bettie had a certain in- 
definable something that 
the other models lacked. 
There was a vibrancy in her 
eyes, a full-on lust for life 
that radiated from her every 
pore and she enchanted all 
who saw her. At first, Bettie 
posed in itty-bitty bikinis 
she sewed herself — a far cry 
from the modest beachwear 
that was de rigueur in those 
conservative times. Eventu- 
ally, however, Bettie also be- 
gan to pose nude. She’s been 
quoted as saying, “I didn’t 
feel uncomfortable about it. 
I never thought it was 
wrong to pose in the nude. 
God made Adam and Eve in 
the nude, and they lived in 
the nude in the Garden of 
Eden.” However true that 
may be, commercial labs 
were legally barred from 
processing nude photos, 
lending an illicit air to the 
whole affair. Some of the 



THE LAST PIN-UP 


THE FINAL MONTHS BEFORE HER EXILE FROM THE MEDIA 


By Ellsworth Boyd 


The year was 1957. I was life- 
guarding on the Ft. Lauderdale, 
beach, one of a dozen Ocean City, 
Maryland Beach Patrol nomads who 
made the sunshine state pilgrimage 
in the late ’50s and early ’60s. 

There weren’t many lives to save 
in the calm waters off this party 
town, immortalized by Glendon 
Swarthout’s book, Where The Boys 
Are — adapted for the screen, star- 
ring George Hamilton, but there 
were parties aplenty with the beach 
as the focal point for getting ac- 
quainted. Pretty girls were as boun- 
tiful as seashells along the shoreline. 
But of all the girls I had seen in my 
six month beach tenure, none were 
more beautiful nor stunning than 
the one I met on that fateful day. 

Word had spread like wildfire 
that Bettie Page, one of America’s 
most beloved pinup models, was on 
the beach at Las Olas Boulevard, a 
main artery that connected with A- 
1-A, the scenic route along the 
ocean. I was about a half mile north 
of it in front of the Jolly Roger Hotel. 

By late afternoon, the beach was 
emptying when a lone figure ap- 
peared, walking north at the water’s 
edge, her striking bikini partially hid- 
den by a sleeveless, waist length, see- 
through beach garment unbuttoned 
down the front. You didn’t see outfits 
like this in the 1950s. This was a young 
man’s dream come true. It was as if a 
fantasy figure had stepped out of the 
pages of one of the Swedish magazines 
guys brought to school in eighth grade. 

On one hand, this was my lucky day, 
but on the other hand it wasn’t. This 
was about the same time Captain Frank 
Dane, chief honcho of the beach patrol, 
made his motorized run on A-l-A, paral- 
lel to the beach. He made at least two 
runs a day to make sure all the life- 
guards remained in their stations. 

Bettie passed too far away for me to 
even say hello. I could only sigh and 



I asked Bettie if I may shoot photos. “Sure," she said, “I’ll 
pose for you. “Putting a swim mask on her head, she 
modeled in her home-spun bikini. I'd gone to Heaven. 


wish the chief would make his last 
check-up for the day. The chief steered 
his car slowly through traffic — heading 
north, the same as Bettie — waving to me 
as he passed. I had only one more obsta- 
cle before approaching, and hopefully 
talking to the most beautiful creature on 
earth. If the chief returned after his five 
mile check-up cruise, and Bettie re- 
turned at the water’s edge, I would be in 
like Flynn. I would actually meet Bettie. 

My heart pounded as the moments 
painfully passed and butterflies raced 
in my stomach. I eagerly glanced at the 
traffic, then to the water’s edge, eyes 
glued to the north. Bettie must have 
walked two to three miles and the chief 
must have stopped to talk to somebody. 
The beach was sparsely populated, on- 
ly a handful of bathers and sun wor- 


shipers catching the late afternoon 
rays. My station sat high on a ridge 
of sand close to A-l-A where traffic 
was slow and sporadic. 

At 4 p.m, there were no signs of 
either Bettie or the chief. At 4:15, 
still nothing and at 4:30, the beach 
and the road were almost empty. At 
4:35 I saw her up the beach, almost 
a half-mile north. She must have 
walked at least four miles round 
trip, going at a pretty good pace. 
“Come on chief, where ARE you?!” I 
said through clenched teeth. 

I didn’t care anymore. Chief or no 
chief, I was determined to walk to 
the water’s edge and talk to her. If I 
got fired, so what! People would ask, 
“Why did you get fired?” And I would 
reply, “I got caught talking to Bettie 
Page.” “Sure!” they would say, “Now 
tell us how you REALLY got fired.” 

Finally, I saw the chief. We waved 
and when he was out sight, I leaped 
from my station and raced to the wa- 
ter’s edge. Bettie was about 300 
yards away so I stood directly in line 
with her, hoping she’d pass real close. 

I’m not sure how the conversa- 
tion went, but I smiled and she 
smiled back. “How far did you walk?” I 
asked. “About two miles,” she said, 
then asked how far the beach 
stretched south of Las Olas Boulevard. 
I answered, then introduced myself. 
She did the same. I told her I knew 
who she was and that I was a fan. I 
tried to be cool. She smiled. 

Bettie was no different than any 
other friendly tourist, chatting amica- 
bly about everyday things. She was so 
nice the butterflies left my stomach 
and soon I was telling her about my 
best friend, Jim Kelly, also a lifeguard, 
and how on our day off we liked to go 
snorkeling on a pretty coral reef near 
the shore in Lauderdale-By-The-Sea. 

To this day, I can’t believe my brash- 
ness when I gushed, “Would you like to 
continued on page 124 
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shutterbugs, of course, were 
just in the camera club for 
the cheap thrills, and some- 
times didn’t even bother to 
put film in their cameras. 
The majority, however, had 
an eye for art, and recog- 
nized Bettie Page as one of 
the greats. 

In 1951, a club photogra- 
pher showed Bettie’s photos 
to Robert Harris, publisher 
of Wink, Titter, Beauty Pa- 
rade and Eyeful. The “men’s 
magazines” were considered 
scandalous at the time, 
though none of them 
showed nudity. Harris hired 
Bettie to pose in fantasy sce- 
narios that lampooned com- 
ic book scenarios. Between 
the camera clubs and the 
magazines, thousands of 
photos of Bettie were 
snapped — more than Cindy 
Crawford and Marilyn Mon- 
roe combined. A vast num- 
ber of these photos still sur- 
vive today. 

Bettie’s ample propor- 
tions were as full of rich 
abundance as the prosper- 
ous decade, itself. This was 
not some Kate Moss-like 
waif. Nor did she have the 
perfectly taut, athletic 
physique of an Elle Mac- 
Pherson or even Pamela An- 
derson’s implanted bounty. 
Bettie’s natural good looks 
appealed to Miami photog- 
rapher Bunny Yeager, whom 
the model met while vaca- 
tioning in Florida. The re- 
sulting shots of Bettie on 
the beach, and romping 
with a pair of leopards at a 
zoo, are considered by many 
to be among her best. Hugh 
Hefner bought some of Yea- 
ger’s photos, and Bettie — 
posing in nothing more than 
a Santa cap and a smile — 
became Playboy’s Playmate 
of the Month in January 
1955. Later that year, she 
was christened Miss Pin-Up 
Girl of the World by an emi- 
nent Broadway columnist 
on TV’s EARL WILSON 
SHOW. But it was Bettie’s 
bondage photos that made 
her a bona fide legend. 

While many knew Bettie 
Page as the All-American 
Girl, few knew of her darker 
side which broached S&M. 
I- 1951. Bettie had started 
modeling for Irving Klaw, 



Page poses for N. Y. photographer Irving Klaw, whose bondage photos of the 
model caused controversy, political condemnation & the decline of his health. 


New York’s pin-up/bondage 
sovereign, and his sister 
Paula. The siblings owned 
Movie Star News, a little 
shop that specialized in 
celebrity photos. It was in 
Klaw’s diminutive studio 
that Bettie posed for hun- 
dreds of fetish photos. These 
ranged from the mildly dar- 
ing fishnets and leather pic- 
tures to the more lurid 
spanking/whipping/tied-up- 
like-a-hog-at-Christmas 
shots. Often she posed with 
other women, and was as 
comfortable playing the sub- 
missive as she was the dom- 
inatrix. Her expressions 
were sometimes vampish, 
often playful, and she al- 
ways looked like she was 
having the time of her life. 
Bettie never posed nude in 
these photos, and never 


with men. The pictures sold 
to a small but voracious 
group of Klaw’s special 
clients, and Bettie’s reputa- 
tion grew. 

In 1953, Bettie’s long- 
held dream of being a mo- 
tion picture star came true, 
at least in part, when she 
appeared in a feature- 
length burlesque film called 
STRIPORAMA, produced by 
theater owner Martin Lewis 
and starring Lili St. Cyr. 
Footage of Bettie, clad in a 
white bikini and soaking in 
bubbles, was billed as “the 
most daring bath scene ever 
filmed.” The movie was a 
hit. Inspired by it’s success, 
Irving Klaw filmed Bettie 
and St. Cyr in VARI- 
ETEASE, which featured 
Bettie in a dance number. In 
1955, Bettie appeared in an- 


other Klaw production, 
TEASERAMA, in which she 
played a submissive appren- 
tice who studies at the feet 
of burlesque stripper Tem- 
pest Storm. As far as Bettie 
was concerned, the movies 
and bondage photos were 
merely an elaborate game of 
dress-up, and utterly harm- 
less. Not everyone agreed 
with her. 

Bettie’s secret life as a 
bondage pin-up was exposed 
when Estes Kefauver, a U.S. 
senator from Tennessee, de- 
cided to make a name for 
himself by waging war 
against “smut.” He formed a 
senate subcommittee to in- 
vestigate the supposed link 
between pornography and 
juvenile delinquency. Irving 
Klaw suddenly became pub- 
lic enemy #1. Bettie was 
called in to testify against 
her employer and friend, 
but she insisted that the 
bondage photos were not 
porn because no nudity or 
sex was involved. Klaw 
pleaded the fifth amend- 
ment, and Kefauver had to 
eventually drop the charges 
due to lack of evidence. 

For the next two years, 
however, Irving Klaw and 
Bettie Page were continual- 
ly harassed by various cru- 
saders of morality. This had 
a negative impact on Klaw’s 
health, and he eventually 
closed his doors and moved 
to New Jersey. To make 
matters worse, Bettie began 
receiving a series of typed 
letters threatening her life. 
The FBI, believing the let- 
ters were the work of an elu- 
sive serial killer, asked Bet- 
tie to abet them in the de- 
velopment of a trap. Using 
herself as bait, Bettie lured 
the stalker out into the 
open, where FBI agents 
quickly nabbed him. In the 
end, he turned out not to be 
a serial killer but a misguid- 
ed 16-year-old boy with a 
very sick mind. Still, Bettie 
was sufficiently spooked to 
leave New York for good. In 
December 1957, Bettie Page 
packed her bags and disap- 
peared from the limelight, 
turning her back on fame. 

Ten years went by. Then 
twenty. Nobody knew what 
had become of Bettie Page. 




ilBettie was ‘Miss 
Pin-Up Girl of the 
World,’ but bond- 
age pix prompted 
her legend. She 
dismissed the fe- 
tishism as harm- 
less: a U.S. sen- 
ator disagreed.)) 


Was she dreaming with the 
fishes in a pair of cement 
stilettos? Had she shaved 
her head and joined a cult, 
eking out a living selling 
daisies to Japanese tour- 
ists? As speculation grew in- 
creasingly more outlandish, 
the mystery of Bettie Page’s 
disappearance took its 
rightful place in the hal- 
lowed halls of urban legend. 

In the 1980s, comic book 
artist Dave Stevens effec- 
tively launched an all-out 
Bettie Page revival with The 
Rocketeer. Stevens’ creation, 
which matched a black- 
haired beauty and a man 
who could fly, was dubbed 
by The Village Voice as “the 
greatest comic book in the 
world.” The erstwhile pin- 
up model known as Bettie 
Page transformed into a pop 
culture icon, loved by a 
whole new generation of 
fans. Fantasy artist Olivia 
rendered Bettie’s likeness 
continued on page 60 


B-movie diva Brlnke Stevens’ spreads as Bettie Page (t) included a French shoot tor New Look magazine (b). She recalls 
ex-husband/artlst Dave Stevens "developed a comic book story, based on our life together, titled The Rocketeer. He saw 
me as the perfect 'Bettie Page of the ’80s’ & I posed for all his art of the Bettie character. The comic was a big success. 






ROBERT BLUE 
AND HIS BETTIES 


AS A RESULT OF CONTROVERSY, THE ARTIST INSPIRES A 

lauded Movie & strikes a collaboration with page. 

By Laura Schiff 



With his Bettie Page 
paintings shelved indefi- 
nitely, Robert Blue turned to 
representing the work of 
other artists. “I founded an 
art company, with a partner, 
called Davis Blue Artwork, 
and we published artists,” 
he says. “I was responsible 
for managing the careers of 
25 different artists. We had 
a poster and a limited edi- 
tion company, and it was ac- 
tually quite a hit. We pro- 
duced some of the best-sell- 
ing posters of the ’80s. Lat- 
er, we turned it into a silk 
screen printing company 
that printed limited editions 
for other artists. I never 
really produced anything in 
that time, as far as posters, 
in my own name.” 

It was also during the 
mid-’80s that director Bobby 
Roth (MIAMI VICE) penned 
a movie about Robert Blue’s 
life. Called HEARTBREAK- 
ERS, the film starred Peter 
Coyote as a controversial 
young artist named Arthur 
Blue, whose gigantic paint- 
ings — of a trussed-up Bettie 
Page — buy him notoriety 
and the residual emotional 
consequences. Nick Mancu- 

Blue externalized his hybridization of 
Bettie and B&D (/, facing ): “I was 
blinded by the power of Irving Maw's 
[fetish] imagery. I was living my adol- 
escent, masturbation kind of fantasy 
and trying to share it with the public." 





so played Eli, Blue’s best 
friend and competitor on the 
battle field of love. “Peter 
Coyote literally sat in my 
studio for two weeks, and he 
really picked up on me,” re- 
ports the real-life Blue. “He 
did me so well that when I 
saw the movie I. ..I mean, I 
can’t watch it. I’ve only seen 
it once, and it upsets me. 
He’s nailed me so perfectly. 

“I had a very good friend 
[Bobby Roth] and I knew 
that he was going to film 
school, but I had no idea 
that he was writing a movie 
about me. And he had an- 
other friend, Eh, a business- 
man who didn’t know that 
Bobby was writing a movie 
about him. But, basically, 
the two friendships were 
separate, and what [Roth] 
did was simply put those 
two characters together. I 
wasn’t really friends with 
the businessman. Eh, when 
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he saw the movie, was so 
upset he wouldn’t talk to 
Bobby Roth. He was con- 
templating having his attor- 
ney talk to him. I mean, he 
was freaked out. I was 
freaked out. We didn’t know 
that this was happening. I 
got a taste of what was hap- 
pening, because they had to 
use my [Bettie Page] paint- 
ings as props in the movie. 

“Why did they change the 
main character’s name from 
Robert Blue to Arthur 
Blue?” I ask. 

“They changed the name 
because there are certain 
things that happen in the 
movie — like the menage a 
trois between Blue, Eli and 
the Carol Wayne charac- 
ter — that are fictional. It 
turns out that this was a 
sexual escapade that Bobby 
Roth and other friends have 
had. The movie is loosely 
based on reality, but it’s fie- 


tional.” [Peter Coyote, on the 
set of Barry Levinson’s 
SPHERE, related, “My 
HEARTBREAKERS charac- 
ter was loosely and imagina- 
tively based on a guy whose 
primary concern was the 
arts, as opposed to making 
money. Robert Blue drew 
Bettie Page to public atten- 
tion. I knew who Bettie was, 
growing up in the ’40s and 
’50s. I had seen some of her 
movies. I heard that she was 
ill or in an institution.”] 

Debuting to rave reviews, 
the film augmented Blue’s 
notoriety just as Bettie Page 
suddenly came out of hid- 
ing. “I get a call from Bettie 
Page’s agent, James Swan- 
son, around three years ago. 
He says, ‘Are you Robert 
Blue?’ I say, ‘Yes.’ He says, 
‘Are you the fellow who 
painted Bettie Page?’ I said 
yes. And then I say, very de- 
fensively, ‘I didn’t make any 
money! Leave me alone! Go 
away!’ And he said, ‘No, we 
want you to start it up 
again.”’ 

Thus, Blue and Bettie 
Page were back in busi- 
ness — temporarily. “I carved 
a contract with [James 
Swanson] and Bettie for me 
to do 20 new paintings,” 
says the artist. “I turned six 
of the paintings into limited 
editions: 110 each. After my 
seventh painting, Bettie’s 
family fires Swanson and 
the whole limited edition 
deal basically is in litigation 
now. It was never realized. 
As far as I know, only about 
35 of the six limited edition 
prints were ever signed and 
sold.” [For all the dish that’s 
fit to print regarding Bettie 
Page’s legal troubles with 
James Swanson, check out 
my interview with Greg 
Theakston, page 60.] 

Blue now has an exclu- 
sive contract with Bettie 
Page, and there’s no shady 
middleman to gum up the 
works. His paintings of the 
fetishized femme are avail- 
able solely by commission, 
and only for those who can 
cough up enough dough to 
cover the hefty price tag — 
Blue’s “new golden age” Bet- 
ties sell for $20,000 to 
3100,000 apiece. If you’re 
interested in checking out 




Blue’s Idolatry of Page (t&b) was contractually rewarded ("I can paint Bettie the 
rest of my life.”). R: HEARTBREAKERS: Coyote, as Blue, w / Kathryn Harrold. 


«Her agent asked 
me, 'Are you the 
Robert Blue who 
painted Bettie?’ I 
said, ‘I didn’t 
make money. Go 
away!’ He said, 
‘No, we want you 
to start again!’» 


his “sans-Bettie” pin-up art, 
visit the California Gallery 
Of Art in Laguna Beach or 
San Luis Obisbo’s Mission 
Mall. Due to a long-standing 
feud between himself and 
Los Angeles Times art critic 
William Wilson, Blue does 
not exhibit his art in the 
City of Angels, his home 
town. Says the artist, 
“There’s this madman out 
here chopping heads, and I 
don’t want to get near him. 
William Wilson hates my 
guts and I hate his.” 

Regarding his renewed 



business negotiations, Blue 
has this to say: “I have an 
agreement with the Page 
family, which goes for an in- 
credibly long time. It’s good 
for me and good for Bettie. 
For the first time in my life, 
I really have an opportunity 
to do what I started back in 
the ’70s. Now I’m free to 
paint Bettie Page for the 
rest of my life. For me, being 
an artist was always this 
idea of being free, and that’s 
something that’s really im- 
portant to me. Freedom.” 

Food for thought from the 
man with a fondness for 
bondage. 


Interested in contacting 
Robert Blue? Write to him at 
PO Box 211, 12400 Ventura 
Blvd., Studio City, CA 91604. 
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on everything from canvas 
to greeting cards (though to- 
day, Olivia is officially “sick 
of the whole Bettie Page 
thing,” according to her hus- 
band Joel Berren). Madon- 
na, that grande dame of me- 
dia manipulation, adopted 
Bettie’s racy look as her 
own, with the help of Jean 
Paul Gaultier’s conical tor- 
pedo bra. Fashion designers 
Todd Oldham and Chantal 
Thomass soon followed suit, 
bringing corsets, garter 
belts, and thigh high leather 
boots out of obscurity and 
onto the runways of Paris. 
Models Shalom Harlow, Eva 
Herzigova, Claudia Schiffer, 
Christy Turlington, and 
even actresses Demi Moore 
and Debi Mazar got in on 
the act. Everyone wanted a 
piece of Bettie Page’s glam- 
our and sex appeal for them- 
selves. 

And then, in 1993, Bettie 
Page resurfaced: very much 
alive, she was completely 
unaware of all the hoopla 
surrounding her supposed 
“disappearance.” And she 
was at a loss to explain it. In 
a recent online interview 
with Bettie Page, sponsored 
by CompuServe and Mr. 
Showbiz, the former pin-up 
queen said, “I don’t know 
why all kinds of memorabil- 
ia and books and posters 
have been selling about me 
during the last four or five 

“In the '50s, Bettie's pictures rocked 
America, violating sexual taboos.” 
—Karen Essex & James J. Swanson. 



REDISCOVERING 
THE LEGEND 


EDITOR OF “BETTY PAGES” RECALLS 
CONSEQUENCES OF BETTIE S REBIRTH. 


By Laura Schiff 



reprints of classic comic 
strips, as well as books re- 
lating to the history of 
comics. “Ultimately, I end- 
ed up owning a print shop 
in Detroit and printing the 
books myself,” he says. 
“Around early fall of ’87, 1 
ran into a friend of mine. 
Joe Anderko, and I said, 
‘I’m thinking about pub- 
lishing something new. Do 
you have any ideas? 
Maybe we could do a pin- 
up thing.’ And he said. 
“Why don’t we do it on Bet- 
tie Page?’ At the time, Bet- 
tie was truly the cult fig- 
ure. Very few people knew 
her name. There were a 
handful of comic book 
readers who had been fol- 
lowing Dave Stevens’ The 
Rocketeer comic for about 
three years. Bettie had 
been featured as a charac- 
ter in The Rocketeer. And be- 
cause Dave made a splash 
with his work, people became 
aware of Bettie Page. 

“But in the three years 
Dave drew his strip, nobody 
had come up with any of Bet- 
tie’s photos. So here was this 
market that was crazy about 
this model and had never ac- 
tually seen her picture, just 
renderings. So I decided it 
would be a logical, pre-made 
market. Dave wrote us a lit- 
tle piece for the first issue 
and allowed us to use his art- 
work, and it kind of segued 
over from there.” Thus, The 
Betty Pages were born, a re- 


“I first discovered Bettie 


Page in 1962 or ’63, when I 
was ten years old and liv- 
ing in Detroit,” recalls Greg 
Theakston, editor of Tease! 
Magazine. He’s speaking to 
me from his home in At- 


lanta. “Years ago, my next 
door neighbor Murphy 
called me up on a cold Sun- 


day in February or March,” 
recalls Theakston. “He 
said, ‘Get over here right 
away!’ I ran over there 
without my coat, and he led 
me into his father’s study. 

He pulled open the bottom 
drawer of a bookcase, and 
shows me a stack of skin 
magazines about 12 inches 
high. My eyes popped out of 
my head. Murphy’s parents 
were out of the house, and 
we were there alone with hun- 
dreds of pictures of naked 
women. But there was one 
woman who stood out. She 
went by her full name, which 
was not typical, so we knew 
that Bettie Page was some- 
body important. She looked 
energetic, youthful, pleasant, 
whereas some of the women in 
these magazines looked very 
hard and scary to our young 
eyes. Bettie always made us 
feel good.” 

Boys will be boys, and 
Theakston was no different 
from the rest of male Ameri- 
ca who had embraced Bettie 
Page as their own Queen of 


Greg Theakston, editor of the bewitching 
Betty Pages, fraternizes with duelling Bett- 
ies at the Golden Apple bookstore (L.A.). 

Pin-up: but, unlike the other 
boys, Theakston eventually 
turned his adolescent fan- 
tasies into cold hard cash. A 
collector of comic books 
since the age of three — “I 
was attracted to the fantasy 
element in them” — Theak- 
ston entered the commercial 
art field as a teenager, 
painting covers for over 150 
paperback books; he also il- 
lustrated a myriad of maga- 
zines, e.g. National Lam- 
poon, Looney Tunes, TV 
Guide, Playboy and Mad. 

In 1975, he founded his 
own company, Pure Imagina- 
tion, and began publishing 




introduced to the brunette, back in 1962, via his next-door-neighbor’s "stack of 
3f pictures of naked women, only Bettie Page stood out. She looked energetic." 


search magazine devoted to 
“The Tease From Tennessee” 
that was illustrated with 
black & white photos. 

Because the digests were 
physically very small and 
easily palmed, they were 
generally placed near the 
front cash registers of the 
comic book shops, where the 
owners could keep an eye on 
them to discourage would- 
be shoplifters. This lent it- 
self to impulse purchasing, 
and the first issue of The 
Betty Pages sold out in a 
couple of weeks. 

For subsequent issues, 
Theakston, then living in 
New York, tried to scout out 
people who might have infor- 
mation pertaining to Bettie’s 
early life, career, and current 
whereabouts. “But nobody 
knew a thing about her,” he 
says. “She was a big question 
mark. I began with virtually 
nothing and, with only the 
vaguest of clues, I began to 
research the story of Bettie 
Page’s life. It was quite a 
challenge. As I discovered in- 
formation about Bettie, I re- 
vealed — in each issue — what 


I had learned. That’s one of 
the reasons the magazine 
came out so infrequently. I 
never made a lot of money at 
it, but I made enough to pay 
myself a salary.” 

The relative success of 
The Betty Pages allowed 
Theakston to pursue self- 
publishing full time. As the 
publication grew in populari- 
ty, he became the leading au- 
thority on the elusive pin-up 
queen, with his office serving 
as a kind of clearing house 
for information about Bettie 
Page. “The famous cheese- 
cake photographer, Bunny 
Yeager, had contacted Bettie 
in the late ’70s, by way of a 
classified ad: ‘Bettie Page, 
call Bunny Yeager.’ And Bet- 
tie called,” Theakston says. 

Yeager proposed publish- 
ing a book of Bettie’s pho- 
tographs, “but Bettie said, 
‘No. God wouldn’t like that, 
and I’m very religious now 
and really don’t want to do 
it.’ And Bunny said, This guy, 
Gay Talese, is writing a book 
called Thy Neighbor’s Wife 
about sexuality in America, 
and he wants to talk to you, 


too.’ And Bettie said ‘No!’ to 
him, too. So I knew for a fact 
that Bettie was still alive and 
she did not want to be both- 
ered. For this reason, I never 
contacted her family to try to 
find her. I didn’t want to be 
seen as the guy who hounded 
Bettie Page, tracked her 
down like a convict and made 
her talk. So I always avoided 
the modern Bettie Page and 
concentrated on the retro 
version.” 

But it was Theakston 
who was responsible for lur- 
ing Bettie Page out of her 
four-decades-long silence. 
While Dave Stevens’ The 
Rocketeer kept Bettie’s im- 
age alive in the comic book 
underground, Theakston’s 
Betty Pages crossed the ex- 
model’s visibility into a 
more mainstream audience. 

Making the transition to 
still another medium, Bettie 
Page was introduced to tele- 
vision audiences. In 1993, 
Theakston was interviewed 
for an hour by Robin Leach, 
host of LIFESTYLES OF 
THE RICH AND FAMOUS. 
It was Theakston who ad- 


«Her attorney 
drew up a con- 
tract that said I 
will never again 
speak to Bettie! 
And he told me 
that he now own- 
ed my interviews 
with Bettie!)) 


vised LIFESTYLES staffers 
to call Nashville reporter Tbm 
Goldsmith, who had been 
conversing regularly with 
Bettie’s brother, Jack Page. 

Through Jack Page, 
LIFESTYLES eventually 
contacted Bettie and con- 
vinced her to break her si- 
lence. ‘The show sent Bettie 
a tape recorder and blank 
tapes with a list of ques- 
tions,” says Theakston. 
“They played back her an- 
swers during the ten or fif- 
teen minute segment that 
they ran on her. And that 
was my signal from Bettie 
that she wasn’t too bothered 
by the notoriety, so I sent 
her brother Jack a collection 
of The Betty Pages.” 

Jack Page forwarded 
Theakston’s magazines to 
his sister. The following De- 
cember, Theakston received 
a Christmas card from Bettie 
and an invitation for him to 


Issue #1 of Theakston's digest: “Back 
then, Bettie was a big question mark. 
I began w / only the vaguest of clues.” 
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call her anytime. The two 
have been good friends ever 
since. 

Following the LIFE- 
STYLES story, Jack Page 
decided that Bettie should 
hire a professional to repre- 
sent her interests regarding 
compensation owed to her 
by the various artists who 
were capitalizing on her im- 
age. ‘There was this miscon- 
ception that everyone was 
getting rich off of Bettie, 
and just ripping this old la- 
dy off,” Theakston says. “We 
weren’t trying to make a 
fast buck off an icon. We just 
simply didn’t know where to 
send the money. Nobody 
knew where Bettie was.” 

Now that Bettie Page had 
resurfaced, agents volun- 
teered — for a percentage of 
the profits — to collect the 
former model’s cut of the 
merchandising profits. Bet- 
tie, however, was reluctant 
to be embroiled in Holly- 
wood’s representation game. 
In fact, she even rejected of- 
fers from Michael Ovitz’s 
Creative Artists Agency, the 
most powerful talent man- 
agement in the world. 

Eventually, however, Bet- 
tie’s brother Jack convinced 
her to sign with an attorney 
by the name of James Swan- 
son, the man who orches- 
trated the Glamourcon Con- 
vention. “Swanson was like 
Jekyll and Hyde,” Theak- 
ston says. “A really sweet 

The Betty Pages, final issue: “There 
was nothing left to say. if I'd done more, 

I would have risked exploiting Bettie." 


The Betty Pages forged a friendship between Page and editor Greg Theakston: 
“I never could have guessed that a peripheral part of my childhood — my fas- 
cination with Bettie— would become such an integral part of my adulthood." 


man had suddenly turned 
into an ogre. He demanded 
copies of my subscription 
list, an accounting of how 
many copies of the magazine 
I had sold, how many I sold 
over the table at conven- 
tions, give-away issues — 
every figure, every number 
in writing on his desk. He 
was a very difficult guy to 
deal with, very annoying. 

“He even went so far as to 
draw up a contract for me, 
saying I will never speak to 
Bettie Page again. You sim- 
ply can’t contract my friend- 
ship with Bettie Page. I will 
not have that as part of the 
agreement. You can’t make 
me never speak to her 
again! He was also telling 
me that he now owned my 
interviews with Bettie Page, 
and that I couldn’t publish 
them in The Betty Pages. I 
had done eight or ten hours 
of interviews with Bettie, 
and she had given them to 
i me. And now he was trying 
] to control it, after the fact, 
by threatening me. Very un- 
pleasant. It got to the point 


where I would not talk to 
this guy, personally, any- 
more. But, ultimately, I did 
hash out a contract with 
him, via an intermediary, 
and virtually everyone who 
had ever done anything 
with Bettie paid a licensing 
fee, as far as I know. I paid 
Bettie, in care of Jim Swan- 
son, five figures for her 
name and image.” 

A short time later, in 
1994, Theakston lost touch 
with Bettie when she moved 
from the elderly group home 
where she’d been living in 
southern California. She left 
no forwarding address or 
phone number: “I was kind 
of left hanging. I didn’t know 
where she was.” Theakston 
feared that Swanson had 
poisoned Bettie against him. 
It was also around this time 
that Theakston ceased pub- 
lishing The Betty Pages. “Af- 
ter I had interviewed Bettie 
and her husbands, there was 
nothing left to say. If I had 
done any more on Bettie 
Page, it really would have 
been exploiting her.” 


After a time, Theakston 
was able to track Bettie down 
again, and the two rekindled 
their old friendship over the 
phone. “I said to Bettie, ‘I 
don’t know what you heard 
about me but if you have a 
beef, let’s clear it up right 
now.’ And Bettie said, ‘I un- 
derstand that you’re telling 
people that you’re paying my 
rent.’ And I said, ‘Oh, no! I 
know how that got distorted. I 
told somebody that I hoped 
you were living in better con- 
ditions, based on the money 
that I sent you. Not that I was 
paying your rent, but I hoped 
that my money could pay for a 
better, more comfortable place 
for you.’ And Bettie says. 
‘What money?’ And I said, 
‘Well, you know, the money I 
sent to Swanson.’ She said, 
‘He never told me you sent 
any money.’ I said, ‘It didn’t 
appear on your statement 
sometime over the course of 
the year?’ And she says, ‘He 
never sent any statement.”’ 

Theakston, smelling a bad- 
ly decomposing rat, sent Bet- 
tie copies of his canceled 
checks, validating that he had 
recompensed his “cover girl” 
with thousands of dollars that 
had been addressed to Swan- 
son. “Bettie was flabbergast- 
ed. Both she and Jack are nice 
country folk, and somewhat 
naive. I believe they were tak- 
en advantage of. 

“Ultimately, they de- 
manded their money from 
Swanson. Bettie needed 
some medical tests, and 
Swanson sent her the mon- 
ey for those. It’s my under- 
standing that Swanson col- 
lected as much as $100,000 
in her name. At this point, 
Bettie has only seen about 
$15,000. As I understand it, 
Swanson was not supposed 
to spend Bettie’s money 
without the written ap- 
proval of both Bettie and 
Jack. Well, he never asked 
their approval for anything. 
He spent thousands of dol- 
lars of their money on who- 
knows-what.” 

Needless to say, Bettie 
and Jack Page gave James 
Swanson his walking pa- 
pers. For a brief time after 
this, Bettie was represented 
by Robert Schultz, whose 

continued on page 124 
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((The producers 
came to the stu- 
dio to pose with 
the whip & me 
as Bettie. Some 
were afraid the 
shots would end 
up in The Holly- 
wood Reporter.)! 


years. I just don’t know 
why.” 

So what had she been up 
to these past 40 years? It 
turns out that while every- 
one in the world was out 
looking for Bettie Page, Bet- 
tie Page found Jesus. She 
attended Bible college and 
did missionary work. She 
remarried three times. And 
she never saw a penny from 
anyone who was very hand- 
somely profiting from her 
image. Today, a 74-year-old 
Bettie Page lives off her so- 
cial security checks in Los 
Angeles. She avoids the 
press, saying she wants peo- 
ple to remember her as the 
continued on page 68 

R: “| was never the girl-next-door," in- 
sists Page. B: Posing for Satan , a 
men’s magazine, her “luscious curves 
ripped thru layers of repression." 






FROM A CHASTE PAGE 
TO A BUSTIER-CLAD 
COMIC BOOK KILLER. 

By Laura Schiff 

It takes a pin-up model to 
play a pin-up model. At least 
that was the rationale behind 
E! Entertainment's casting of 
Christa Campbell as the title 
femme in BETTIE PAGE: 
FROM PIN-UP TO SEX 
QUEEN. ..that and the fact 
that Campbell is a dead 
ringer for the reigning Miss 
Pin-Up Girl of the World, a 
detail that dooH notgoun- 





Ki'iionill.v nave a jaded ht't'n 
there-done-that attitude when 
it comes to spotting beautiful 
young starlets in public. Well, 
someone obviously forgot to 
clue in the gawking specta- 
tors of this establishment; 
every five minutes there’s 
some other guy interrupting 
us to vie for her attention. I 
haven’t heard so many whis- 
tles and cat calls since I last 
visited the San Diego Zoo. Ap- 
parently, this is just another 
average day in the life of 
Christa Campbell. “I went in- 
to E! for my audition, and the 






(■Producers of 
E!’s Bettie Page 
film said, ‘We’re 
not looking for a 
’90s pin-up mod- 
el.’ They wanted 
sweet but sexy. 
And that’s why I 
got the part.)) 


producers were like, ‘Oh, my 
God. It’s Bettie!”’ she says, sti- 
fling a yawn. “With my clip-on 
bangs I looked just like her. 
Everyone was flipping out.” 

Campbell’s own pin-up 
career began when she was 
in high school. “I started do- 
ing beauty pageants for 
swimwear and Miss English 
Leather, and I was win- 
ning,” she says. “And then I 
met a photographer from 
Los Angeles, who kind of 
took me under his wing, and 
started shooting me and the 
pictures sold like crazy.” 
Landing pin-up deals with 

L: “My pin-up experience really came 
In handy for Bettie," says Campbell. 
B: As a psychic assassin in AURORA 
PROJECT: “Real woman, killer bod." 





Funky Posters and Star 
Makers, Campbell moved 
to Los Angeles. Between 
modeling gigs, she pur- 
sued drama lessons: “But 
the more acting I did, the 
more boring the modeling a 
became. I don’t want to 
take anything away from 
the modeling industry, 
but it just didn’t stimu- 
late me anymore. Acting’s 
more of a challenge, 
putting yourself out there 
and constantly getting re- 
jected. It was a matter of 
growth, and I liked where 
the acting was taking me 
as a person.” 

One of the first L.A. 
projects that Campbell 
tackled was EMBRACE 
OF THE VAMPIRE [3:4]. 

“I was one of the vampires 
in a dream sequence, but 
they actually ended up 
cutting my scene because 
it just didn’t work with 
the rest of the movie,” she 
admits with a trace of dis- 
appointment. “The film, 
which starred Alyssa Mi- 
lano, was not a big re- 
lease — I mean, it went 
straight to video — but it’s 
one of those cult films 
that everyone has seen, 
you know? It’s too bad my 
scene was cut, but that’s 
fine. I knew there would 
be others.” 

The fledgling actress 
was subsequently en- 
gaged for a bunch of small 
screen roles, including the 
USA network’s PACIFIC 
BLUE and HBO’s CON- 
FESSIONS: in “The 
Painter,” one of the latter 
series’ episodes, Campbell 
was assigned “a support- 
ing role as the confidante to 
a woman who is cheating on 
her husband with a house 
painter. I turned down the 
lead role because it required 
nudity. I then played the 
love interest to lead actor 
Jim Davidson in two 
episodes of PACIFIC BLUE. 
Our characters meet when 
my purse is snatched by a 
dog. Did you know that they 
really have these dogs that 
are specially trained to steal 
purses? I worked with one of 
these dogs on the set, and it 
was amazing.” 

But E! offered Campbell 




the more significant role as 
Bettie Page. “It was a two- 
hour movie/documentary. 
They showed actual photos 
of Bettie, and then I played 
scenes from her life. There 
isn’t a lot of actual footage of 
her: they have still pho- 
tographs and that’s basical- 
ly it. So I acted out every 
major scene, every big 
change in her life. My pin- 
up experience really came in 
handy. 

“For me, modeling isn’t 
about sex. I feel a lot of my 
photographs are fun and 
sexy, not vampy. Some girls 


give you that hard look, but 
that’s not my thing. And I 
don’t think that was Bettie’s 
thing, either. The producers 
at E! said to me, “We’re not 
looking for a pin-up model 
of today.’ They were looking 
for a girl who was more re- 
freshing, that isn’t hard. 
Sweet but sexy. So I think 
maybe that’s why I got the 
part.” 

Not unlike Bettie Page, 
who crossed over into comic 
books via Dave Stevens’ The 
Rocketeer, Campbell’s has 
been rendered into a sexy, 
illustrated heroine. The 


Ministry of Film’s Aurora 
Project (formerly Sage ) in- 
carnates the the next mil- 
lennium’s vision of a 
femme fatale. “The first 
sketches are finished and 
have been colored, and 
now they’re writing the 
story,” says Campbell. 
“Aurora is a fighter, kind 
of like LA FEMME NIKI- 
TA. She’s bright and she’s 
psychic and she’s been 
trained to kill. She’s this 
great warrior assassin 
who does martial arts and 
has a gun. 

“She’s a real woman, 
who’s beautiful with a 
great bod. I’m looking at 
the pictures of myself as 
Aurora and I’m going, 
‘God!’ They’ve drawn me 
in this black bustier bra 
that’s really hot. There’s 
another one of me in a 
cropped top and pants 
like you’d see in BARB 
WIRE. I call it the ‘Outfit 
of Death,’ even though 
Aurora is basically a good 
person. She only kills 
when she has to. The 
Ministry of Film is send- 
ing me to Chicago’s big 
comic book convention so 
I can sign autographs: I’m 
like, ‘Am I supposed to 
wear this outfit?!”’ If the 
crowd in Chicago is any- 
thing like the denizens of 
this place, they’d be wise 
to hire extra security 
guards in riot gear. 

Next up for Campbell 
is a featured role in 
CAFE AMERICA, an in- 
dependently produced 
film written and directed 
by ALL MY CHILDREN 
actor Kristoff Johnson. 
“It takes place in a restau- 
rant,” she explains. “It’s all 
these little stories — you fo- 
cus in on this table, you fo- 
cus in on that table — and 
there’s this waitress who’s 
serving everyone, and she 
leads us to the different mi- 
ni-dramas that are going on 
at each of these tables. I 
play a college girl who has 
‘man troubles.’ All of the 
stories intertwine at the 
end. The script is amazing. 
I can’t wait to start film- 
ing!” 

Let’s hope it’s on a closed 
set. □ 
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N.Y. actress Carolyn Re- 
nee Smith (EVIL WITHIN) 
in her homage to Bettie 
Page: “I’ve posed as 
the most outspoken of 
sexual libertines, inclu- 


the bikini-clad ingenue. She 
still sports her signature 
bangs. 

A trio of documentaries 
chronicling Bettie’s life have 
been fueling the Page craze 
of late. Last May, E! Enter- 
tainment Television broad- 
cast BETTIE PAGE: FROM 
PIN-UP TO SEX QUEEN, a 
two-hour bio that included 
interviews with Irving and 
Paula Klaw, Bettie’s brother 
Jack Page, artist Dave 
Stevens and the elusive title 
femme herself (shot in sil- 
houette to conceal her iden- 
tity). Key turning points in 
Bettie’s life were reenacted 
by actress Christa Camp- 
bell. Formerly a presence on 
the USA Network’s PACIF- 
IC BLUE and CONFES- 
SIONS, Campbell recalls 
her audition for the part of 
Bettie Page: “I wore clip-on 
bangs and a dress that 
shows a little bit of cleav- 
age. They actually had me 
posing with all the produc- 
ers in the room. They were 
just sitting there staring at 
me with their hands folded 
while Fm doing these poses 
against the wall, the table. 
And then I tripped over the 
telephone cord, in the mid- 
dle of it all, because I’m kind 
of klutzy. And the producers 
were staring at me with 
these straight faces and 
they were like, ‘Thank you 
very much. You can go now.”’ 

Despite this less-than- 
auspicious introduction, 
Campbell landed the plum 
role: “E! is owned by Disney, 
so they wouldn’t let us do a 
lot of the risque stuff that 
Bettie did in the ’50s. You 
know, there were some pho- 
tos of her with a ball in her 
mouth and her hands and 
legs tied up. The executives 
were very on edge as to 
what we could show, what 
we couldn’t. So we had to do 
the ‘lite’ version. I couldn’t 
be tied up or tie anybody 
else up. But we had the rope 
and we had the fetish out- 
fits. I did a little dance num- 
ber where I was swinging 
this whip around, and it was 
all very borderline. But you 
should have seen the place 
as soon as the cameras 
stopped rolling. Everyone at 
E! was like, There’s a Bettie 



CAROLYN DOES BETTIE 

CAROLYN RENEE SMITH, PLAYBOY MODEL CUM MOVIE ACTRESS. 

By Bruce G. Hallenbeck 



Carolyn Renee Smith is a New 
York-based actress who posed for 
us as the immortal Bettie Page. 
The starlet performed work as an 
extra on productions shot region- 
ally, including JERRY MAGUIRE. 
Her most memorable gig? Proba- 
bly a Benny Hill show that was 
taped in Florida: “He had come 
over from England to do a syndi- 
cated TV show, and he picked me 
to do a hula skit with him. Six 
months later, he had his first 
heart attack. And a few months af- 
ter that, he passed away. He was 
extremely intelligent. And he was 
so nice to me, so encouraging. He 
told me that he wrote his own 
shows, and he had never had him- 
self in mind to play that character. 

He ended up playing it himself be- 
cause he couldn’t find anybody 
else to do it.” 

Upon playing second banana to 
other comics, including Larry 
“Bud” Melman and Pauly Shore, 
Smith landed a speaking role in 
an independent film shot under 
the working title, EXCESSIVE 
FORCE. “Every movie I’ve been in 
seems to have had a title change!” 
Smith laments. “That film pre- 
miered on HBO, last year, as EXEC- 
UTIVE TARGET. But that movie was 
cool. Michael Madsen played the 
lead, I played a dancer. It was nice to 
be working a little more closely with 
principal actors instead of being an 
extra.” 

She was even more elated about 
the expanded visibility of her role in 
DISTORTED BOUNDARIES, mar- 
keted as a generic erotic thriller: 
“Now it’s titled EROTIC BOUND- 
ARIES, and I’m really pissed-off 
about that! I play a social-climbing 
sociopath who wants to get some- 
where in life. She’s a secretary to this 
guy whom she ends up seducing. A lot 


of sexual games ensue. What’s cool 
about this role is that my character 
flips out. She has this buried anger. 
She’s not a nice character, but she 
doesn’t think she’s evil. 

“My nudity — love scenes are criti- 
cal to the story — were tasteful. Of 
course, I’d rather not be naked in 
front of a dozen people but it’s just 
one of those things you have to do. By 
the way, I also played a dual role in 
an incomplete indie called TWO 
JULIES. We’ll see if it ever gets fin- 
ished.” 

Smith’s physique and sultry per- 
sona, which graced the pages of Play- 
boy, qualified her to model as femmes 


fatales Vampirella (6:8) and Bettie 
Page. “But I’m not quite as filled 
out as Bettie,” smiles Smith. “She 
was perfect for her time: now she 
might be considered a little heavier 
than the standard. I referred to a 
book and related articles to study 
her. I read an interview with one of 
her friends in which she said Bettie 
overdid things. Once I understood 
that Bettie Page was larger than 
life, I knew how to portray her in 
the photo shoot. I love Bettie, but I 
don’t want to be typed into her look- 
a-like.” 

During a summer day’s shoot, 
she shifted from Vampi’s trademark 
dental floss costume to Bettie’s lin- 
gerie: “I had to change wigs but it 
was a lot of fun. It’s easier to play 
Vampirella, in a way, because you 
pretty much make her the way you 
want: she’s not a real person, so you 
can be as flamboyant as you need to 
be.” 

Now that she’s developing some 
genre celebrity, what are Smith’s 
goals? “I want to keep learning 
and keep growing,” she replies. 
“When you’re not born into the 
business, and you’re not related to 
someone who’s already estab- 
lished, it’s hard to get a foothold. 
Those who have established them- 
selves — like Sylvester Stallone — 
have taken control of their destinies 
by getting into the production end. 
That’s what I’m trying to do, estab- 
lish my own production company 
with a number of other people. I 
want to get behind the camera.” 

Until then, Smith is acquitting her- 
self as an actress. As we wrap the in- 
terview, she’s called back to the set of 
THE EVIL WITHIN, a supernatural 
thriller in which she stars. “And I’m 
not required to flash any skin.” One of 
the film crew — hearing Smith’s closing 
line — audibly mutters, “Rats!” □ 




Page on the second floor!’ All 
these people came down to 
the studio to see me as Bet- 
tie. Everyone was just going 
crazy. Robert Wagner came 
in to meet me and, of course, 

I was in the leather stuff at 
that time. Eventually, a lot 
of the big producers at E! 
came in to the studio and 
posed with the whip and 
stuff. Some of them were 
afraid their photos would 
end up in the Hollywood Re- 
porter ! 

“The thing I like best 
about Bettie Page,” Camp- 
bell continues, “is that she 
was just wild. Innocent but 
wild. And she just did it. 
She didn’t care about what 
people were thinking. You 
know, she just lived her life 
and didn’t worry about any- 
thing. If she wanted to go 
nude on a beach, she would 
go nude on a beach. That 
was Bettie. She did what 
she wanted to do. I mean, 
nowadays, we’ve got the 
woman who’s individual and 
that’s today’s woman. Well, 
back then, it wasn’t today’s 
woman. It was the future’s 
woman. Bettie was just way 
ahead of her time. That’s 
what made her." 

Not to be outdone, femme 
fatale Julie Strain will be 
starring in an authorized 
documentary for Single 
Spark Pictures called 
LOOKING FOR BETTIE 
PAGE. “I didn’t even know 
Bettie Page’s name when I 

Pumping pulp fiction with her pul- 
chritude, Page — her career peaking 

—posed for Ellery Queen magazine. 


Page in her bio: “I was not trying to be shocking, or be a pioneer. I wasn't try- 
ing to change society. I didn’t think of myself as liberated. I was just myself." 


first saw her paintings,” 
Julie recalls. “On my twen- 
ty-sixth birthday, me and all 
my friends took some 
Quaaludes or something 
and drove to this head shop 
where they sold incense, 
and they had this Olivia 
card rack. We were just 
mesmerized by this rack of 
cards with these beautiful 
images of women. I bought 
all the Bettie Page cards 
and pinned them up on my 
wall. I didn’t have much 
money at the time, I had to 
spend every dime on 
wardrobe and car phones 
and head shots: but I was 
always surrounded by Bet- 
tie Page calendars and 
greeting cards. To be paint- 
ed by Olivia was a dream of 
mine at the time.” 

That dream came true, 
and one day, while signing 
autographs at an Olivia 
gallery event, Strain was 
approached by Single Spark 
producer Mark Mori about 


appearing in the project. “I 
said, ‘Of course, I’ll do it! 
And not only that, I will do 
it for free out of the love of 
Bettie, and the proceeds can 
go to either you or Bettie or 
someone else who’s out 
there working hard. I mean, 
it’s a piece of cake. It’s prob- 
ably two or three days of 
work, going into clubs and 
interviewing Bettie Page 
look-alikes, and then dress- 
ing up as Bettie myself and 
doing a photo shoot for 
Femme Fatales and Single 
Spark.” 

At her Los Angeles home, 
Strain opens a copy of 
Page’s biographical book 
and proudly points to a per- 
sonalized message inscribed 
on the inside cover: “It’s you 
who keeps the flame of pin- 
up beauty alive today. 
Thanks for remembering 
me — Bettie Page.” Strain 
continues: “When the people 
at Single Spark gave me 
this book, it was Bettie’s 


((Bettie was inno- 
cent but wild. If 
she wanted to go 
nude on a beach, 
she’d do it. Now- 
adays, we’ve got 
‘today’s woman.' 
She was the fu- 
ture’s woman.)* 


way of asking me to work on 
her documentary. She kind 
of realized that somebody 
was following behind in her 
footsteps who was big 
enough to take on that enti- 
ty, and she was almost re- 
lieved. I mean, there’s Mari- 
lyn Monroe, who’s dead, and 
there’s Bettie Page, who’s 
still alive and incredible, 
and there’s Julie Strain, 
who’s still out there pushing 
out more product and taking 
more pictures. There’s no- 
body who could come along 
and put together that mass 
quantity and widespread 
body of work that I’ve done.” 

I laugh from the sheer 
immodesty of what Strain 
just said. You gotta love this 
gal for her sheer brazenness 
if nothing else. “I’m just a 
marketing machine,” pro- 
claims Strain after I’ve 
picked myself up off the 
floor. While this is undeni- 
ably true, it is also true that 
part of Bettie’s appeal was 
that she was totally naive 
when it came to capitalizing 
on her assets, and it was her 
innocence that came across 
in her photos and captured 
the heart of a nation. To this 
day, Bettie swears she never 
set out to cause such a stir. 
Strain, on the other hand, 
has “a publicist who’s pump- 
ing it out faster than I can 
even keep up with. I’m ex- 
hausted from it.” Maybe she 
shouldn’t try so hard. 

A footnote: Single Spark, 
which owns the rights to 
Page’s life story, plans to 
make a feature film about 
the pin-up “some time in the 
future.” 

HBO almost jumped on 
the bandwagon with anoth- 
er Bettie Page documentary 
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pitched by producer Chris- 
tine Vachon (OFFICE KILL- 
ER, I SHOT ANDY WAR- 
HOL): Guinevere Turner 
(CHASING AMY, GO FISH) 
was cast as Bettie. Howev- 
er, a publicist for the cable 
channel, who requested 
anonymity, informed me 
that “the deal is off. Vachon 
will be producing the docu- 
mentary on her own and 
seeking distribution else- 
where. Her Bettie Page pro- 
ject was just one of many 
that was being considered 
for our ’98 lineup. HBO has 
decided to pass on it.” (Ms. 
Vachon, out of the country at 
press time, was unavailable 
for comment.) Nevertheless, 
the message is immutable: 
Both Vachon and Turner 
are outspoken lesbians, a 
testament to Bettie’s 
crossover appeal. Inter- 
viewed for El’s Page story, 
Turner noted, “You look at 
Bettie and you can tell that 
she doesn’t realize how 
adorable she is. And there’s 
also something about lost 
innocence. When you look 
at pictures of Bettie, you re- 
alize that nobody looks like 
that now. Nobody is that 
fresh.” 

Of course, that’s not go- 
ing to stop anyone from 
searching for the next Bettie 
Page. Dream on, guys — they 
just don’t make ’em like the 
original. □ 


Bold, a “men’s magazine," jumped on 
the Bettie bandwagon. Demi Moore 
& Madonna imitated Page’s persona. 




QUEEN OF 
BURLESQUE 

BONDAGE/BUMP N’ GRIND: HER BRIEF FILM 
CAREER IN 8MM AND GRINDHOUSE FLICKS. 


By Dan Scapperotti 


The global resurgence of 
interest in ’50s pin-up Betty 
Page has resurrected a sub- 
genre that had been moth- 
eaten into nonexistence: 
we’re talkin’ the burlesque 
film, which tantalized male 
viewers during the Eisenhow- 
er decade. Shot on budgets 
that would have humiliated 
Ed Wood, these revues were 
engaged in art houses and 
skid row theatres. The New 
York impresario of this grind- 
house fare was Irving Klaw 
whose second floor walkup, 
on 14th Street, was a photo 
shop: fans satiated their ap- 
petite for Hollywood glamour 
by purchasing 8x10 glossies 
of the stars. The pin-up was 
the heart of his business and 
Klaw photographed dozens of 
bombshells, including reign- 
ing strippers Tempest Storm, 
Lib St. Cyr and Blaze Starr. 
Unlike her contemporaries, 
Bettie Page was short on sul- 
try, but sustained a surfeit of 
wholesomeness: she epito- 
mized the girl next door. 

Transcending the constric- 
tions of still life, Klaw’s pin- 
ups were particularly ani- 
mate in a series of 8mm short 
films. The photos and home 
movies were inventoried for 
periodically issued cata- 
logues. The filmed product 
was routinely static: a head- 
line dancer bumped n’ grind- 
ed on a set that was nothing 
more opulent than a drab 
curtain. Page — gyrating in 
abbreviated costumes com- 


posed of high heels, under- 
wear and garter belt — per- 
formed in quickies equally de- 
ficient of production value 
and subtle titles: Joyful 
Dance By Betty, Betty’s Clown 
Dance, Dream Dance By Bet- 
ty, Dance of Passion, Tanta- 
lizing Betty Dances Again 
and, my personal fave, Bet- 
ty’s Hat Dance. While Page’s 
chorine abilities were a bit 
awkward, her anatomic 
prowess was perfection. 

More on the bizarre side 
were Klaw’s bondage epics: 
short, silent VIGNETTES 
featuring woman abducted 
and tied into impossible posi- 
tions. By today’s standards, 
it’s subdued fetishism with a 
“spanking” payoff. Page could 
be found on either side of the 
bondage board. As the victim, 
she’s knocked out with an un- 
convincing karate chop, tied 
up by a pair of women and 
carried off. But Page turns 
the tables in Rumble Seat 
Bondage-. Page and another 
woman kidnap a damsel, tie 
her up, dump her in a car 
tr unk and drive her out to the 
woods where they tie her to a 


tree. It’s one of few B&D loops 
that Klaw shot outdoors. 

Klaw’s catalogue includes 
“Movie #90,” Captured Jun- 
gle Girl, which features Page 
in her signature leopard-skin 
bikini bra and panties. Model 
Sima Cairo captures Page 
and bonds her, spread-eagled, 
to a wild rig that lifts her off 
the floor. Existing copies of 
the fetish films — superior to 
surviving but flawed prints of 
Page’s dance shorts — are 
compiled in Volumes I & II of 
IRVING KLAW’S BONDAGE 
CLASSICS. 

In 1953, theatre owner 
Martin J. Lewis produced 
STRIPORAMA, Page’s debut 
in a feature-length film. It 
was substantively more am- 
bitious than the 8mm no- 
brainers. Filmed in Eastman 
color and starring burlesque 
luminaries Lili St. Cyr and 
Georgia Southern, the film e 
framing device takes a pot- 
shot at censorship commit- 
tees that sat in judgment of 
“adult” films. The premise 
The Counsel For the Preser- 
vation of Culture decides net 
to include burlesque in e 


TEASERAMA: Feigning shock over her billing (/), Page whips Into her routine 
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((Unlike strippers 
Tempest Storm 
and Blaze Starr, 
girl-next-door 
Page was short 
on ‘sultry’ but 
sustained a sur- 
feit of whole- 
someness. M 


rights to STRIPORAMA, 
TEASERAMA, and VARI- 
ETESE to Sonney. “I bought 
the negatives to those three 
films outright,” said Sonney. 
“By the time that we bought 
them, they were already old. 
The reason I bought these 
old movies was that I had a 
couple of skid row theaters 
on Main Street in Los Ange- 
les and I would keep bring- 
ing them back.” Yielding to 
a pitch by Something Weird 
Video honcho Mike Vraney, 
producer Dave F. Freidman 
bought the rights to the 
three burlesque films from 
Sonney. He subsequently li- 
censed the trilogy to Some- 
thing Weird — purveyors of 
60s softcore entertain- 
ment — for video distribu- 
tion. (Order from Something 
Weird video, RO. Box 3364, 
Seattle, WA 98133, phone 
206-361-3759). □ 

Page Illustrates top half of TEASE- 
RAMA poster: though only a strip & 

seltzer water revue, censors fumed. 


"Showgirl Bettie Page was a real life version of the good-glrl-gone-bad story 
typical of grindhouse fare,”: Grindhouse writers, Eddie Muller and Daniel Farls. 


directed by Klaw in 1955. 
Page slips into a different 
costume each time she intro- 
duces an act by lifting a sign 
with the performer’s name 
on it. As the overture to Item- 
pest Storm’s showpiece, Page 
comes out in an abbreviated 
French maid’s outfit and 6" 
stiletto heels. The red-head- 
ed Storm awakens, curls out 
of bed before her maid, Page, 
enters and helps her dress. 
Later, Page hauls-up a card 

: With Tempest Storm in TEASERAMA. 


inscribed with her own 
name. Feigning surprise, she 
coyly points to herself before 
launching into a striptease. 

Lurid for the day, these 
films were used as filler be- 
tween the strip acts, comedi- 
ans — including CAR 54, 
WHERE ARE YOlfs “Tbody,” 
Joe E. Ross (“ Ooh , ooh, Fran- 
cis!") — drop leaden jokes. 

Dan Sonney, a California 
film distributor, bought the 
west coast rights to Klaw’s 
films. A producer of low bud- 
get burlesque films himself, 
Sonney also sold rights to 
his own films to Klaw for his 
territory. Burned by govern- 
ment charges in 1963, 
which accused him of abus- 
ing the mail to solicit lewd 
material, Klaw decided to 
junk most of the negatives 
to his stills. He sold the 


time capsule project. This 
angers a trio of baggy pants 
zomedians who are so low- 
brow they make Pinky Lee 
look like Noel Coward. These 
vaudevillian rebels invade 
die offices of the counsel and 
force them to watch exam- 
ples of burlesque shows. 
That’ll teach them. 

The historic significance of 
STRIPORAMA is that it 
marks the first time Page ac- 
tually articulated dialogue 
on-camera. Here’s the setup: 
comics Mandy Kay and Jack 
Diamond are asleep in a 
small room. A large poster of 
Betty Page envelopes the 
back of a door. Suddenly, 
Page makes an entrance and 
describes herself as “An illu- 
sion. Of course, I’m real. Feel 
me. Touch me. Hold me. Ca- 
ress me. Embrace me.” As the 
two men move to grab the 
lovely vision, she disappears 
and they end up embracing 
each other ( Waa-waa-waa - 
waaaa). Aside from its antiq- 
uity, the sequence is marred 
by the presence of a boom 
shadow on the wall. Later, 
Page takes a bubble bath in a 
harem sequence. Two hand- 
maidens help her out of her 
harem girl outfit. Lots of soap 
suds, minimal water. 

Irving Klaw grinded-out a 
full-length film with 1954’s 
VARIETEASE. Lili St. Cyr 
was the draw and, once 
again, Page donned a harem 
girl outfit for her dance num- 
ber. She divests a series of 
varied colored veils which 
are draped down her back. 
While other strippers in 
these films deadpan their 
way through their schtick, 
Page’s face actually draws 
attention away from her 
body. With a wink and a 
smile, she embellishes her 
take-it-off obligations with 
panache. Perhaps best of the 
three for Page aficionados is 
TEASERAMA, produced and 
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THE SOFTCORE SOVEREIGN, WHO FUELED AN EMPIRE ON 
SEX AND VIOLENCE, RECOUNTS HIS ODYSSEY (1960-1972). 

By Dan Scapperotti 


Russ Meyer, Harry Novak, 
and Dave Friedman: they’re 
unsung movie pioneers who 
blazed a trail into an unchar- 
tered cinematic wilderness, 
frequently with a can of film 
in hand and a sheriff-waving 
a cease & desist order or an 
arrest warrant — on their tail. 
The nation’s sexual revolu- 
tion was still a few years 
away when these intrepid 
showmen gathered up the 
nerve to show a bare breast 
on screen. 

During the ’60s, Fried- 
man was a rebel showman 
— think of an urban Mr. 
Dark — who transgressed 
provincial America’s “family 
values.” His legacy is sex 
and violence. He not only 
separated starlets from 
their bikinis — full-frontal 
nudity was branded as 
morally subversive during 
Friedman’s regency — but 
satiated screens with 
enough entrails to make dri- 
ve-in attendants roll-down 
tar windows and barf-up 
their popcorn (see, back 
then, ‘Violence” was nothing 
more graphic than a show- 



■Panavisidn 


Friedman, posing w/ Christina Hart on the set of JOHNNY FIRECLOUD, designed 
the pressbooks for his films (sample SHE FREAK, facing ). Right: License to 
thrill: David. F. Friedman & his film empire, Entertainment Ventures, Inc. 


down on GUNSMOKE). 

Ballyhoo was his busi- 
ness. Friedman could com- 
pete with the big boys be- 
cause TV and mainstream 
Hollywood were in denial of 
his commerce: sex and vio- 
lence. “I was too lazy to 
work and too nervous to 
steal,” quipped the now re- 
tired producer. As a boy, 
Friedman hung around Al- 
abama theatres that his 
family owned. Before World 



War II attired him in a uni- 
form, he had worked in the 
Buffalo offices of Paramount 
Pictures. Just about the 
same time that Russ Meyer 
was tallying experience as a 
cameraman in combat, 
Friedman was in a New Jer- 
sey signal school making 
training films for the Army. 

After the war, Friedman 
picked up a batch of army 
surplus searchlights. One of 
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“SPACE THING is the only picture ever made 
that makes PLAN 9 FROM OUTER SPACE look 
like CITIZEN KANE. The effects were ridiculous. 
It’s just terrible but it did terrific business.” 


his customers turned out to 
be Howard W. “Kroger” 
Babb, an early distributor of 
exploitation films including 
the campy “sex hygiene” 
saga, MOM AND DAD. 
Babb offered the fledgling 
entrepreneur a job, but 
Friedman opted to return to 
Paramount. Working out of 
Chicago, he was promoted 
to head of publicity for the 
studio’s Midwest division. 

By 1955, Friedman was 
ready to move into a more 
lucrative territory. He be- 
came reacquainted with 
Babb who, along with a 
partner, organized Modern 
Film, a company that coined 
a profitable subgenre. 


Friedman records sound for (THE ADVENTURES OF) LUCKY PIERRE, a 
1961 nudie which he produced and co-wrote. B : STARLET (’69), about 
a filmmaker who tailors his product for grindhouses, was shot at Mono- 
gram Studios. L: COLOR ME BLOOD RED (’65) concluded the Friedman/ 
Herschell G. Lewis "gore" trilogy— not to mention their partnership. 


“These were the pictures 
that showed the birth of a 
baby and then that horrible 
venereal disease film after 
it,” Friedman explained. 
“This intrigued me because 
I was a carny at heart. I 
went with them and became 
an associate. Later, when 
Babb fell on hard times, I 
bought his share of the com- 
pany.” 

The search for indepen- 
dently produced films 
prompted Friedman’s pil- 
grimage to Hollywood, 
where he developed a part- 
nership: “Herschell Gordon 
Lewis came into my office 
and said, ‘I’m making a pic- 
ture’ and I said, “Well get in 
line.' But he persisted and 


said, ‘I’m different. I’ve got 
the money’ and I said, ‘Well, 
sit down, sir.’” 

The union was launched 
in 1960 when Friedman re- 
leased Lewis’ film, PRIME 
TIME, a melodrama that’s 
memorable only as Karen 
Black’s film debut. “Karen 
was still a student at North- 
western,” said Friedman. 
“She was a very pretty girl. 
This was a juvenile delin- 
quent picture with bad girls, 
and I talked her into doing a 
nude swimming scene. We 
were shooting in this quarry 
outside of Chicago. She re- 
luctantly did it. The next 
day her boyfriend, manager, 
whatever, came and said, 
‘Gee, Karen has had second 
thoughts about this and, if 
you wouldn’t use it, I’d pay 
for another day’s shooting 
and I’ll get you another girl.’ 

I readily agreed and I said 
to Herschell that we may 
not have to release the pic- 
ture at all. We could sell it 
back to the cast. 

“Karen didn’t have any- 
thing much to do in this pic- 
ture but I used her photo in 
the ads because she was, by 
far, the most attractive 
young lady in the cast. 
When we opened, she went 
on the road in a couple of 
spots to promote the pic- 
ture. After she graduated, 
she went to New York, got 
into a show, and got fabu- 
lous reviews and went off to 
Hollywood.” 

The following year, while 
publicizing Lewis’ LIVING 
VENUS, Friedman was in- 
troduced to burlesque queen 
Rose LaRose. The owner of a 
downtown theatre in Toledo, 
Ohio, the stripper invited 
Friedman to screen movies 
between live acts. Then she 
dropped her own sales pitch. 
“If you can make some 
shorts with pretty little girls 
running around nude or 
semi-nude,” LaRose told 
Friedman, “I can use them. 
And every other burlesque 
theatre in the country can 
use them.” Friedman quick- 
ly assessed the possibilities, 
and asked Lewis for a bud- 
get estimate on 10-minute 
shorts... 

“So we shot six or seven 
little vignettes,” recounted 
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‘riedman. “I said, ‘Let’s put 
Ifeem together and make a 

■ feature.’ So Herschell and I 
I invested $3,500 apiece and 
I we made the picture in col- 
lar. on 35mm, for $7,000. 

And he and I were the whole 
I crew! I was the producer 
■and soundman. Herschell 

■ was the director and cam- 
I eraman. We picked up this 
I second rate stand-up comic, 
l named Billy Falbo, and I 

found some girls around 
Minneapolis and Chicago. 
None of them were anything 
a look at. 

“We made a picture called 
THE ADVENTURES OF 
LUCKY PIERRE [1961], This 
was the third of the nudie- 
ruties films. Russ Meyer had 
- ade THE IMMORAL MR. 
TEAS and Ifed Paramore had 
made NOT TONITE, HEN- 
RY, but LUCKY PIERRE was 
the third of the nudie cuties 
and it was in color. Now these 
pictures were as rigid in their 
construction as a medieval 
morality play. They were all 
based on the fact that a guy, 
through magic glasses or hal- 
lucination or something, 
could see naked girls that 
other people couldn’t see. So 
this $7,000 picture brought 
us back $150,000 inside of 20 
weeks.” 

In a ground-breaking de- 
cision, New York State cen- 
sors had just passed a “nud- 
ist colony picture” called 
GARDEN OF EDEN, which 



opened up a floodgate of op- 
portunity for t&a purveyors. 
Packing their bags, Fried- 
man and Lewis made a bee- 
line for sunny Florida. “I 
found a nudist colony, set up 
and made a picture called 
THE DAUGHTER OF THE 
SUN,” said Friedman. “We 
found the most gorgeous girl 
who was ever in any ex- 
ploitation picture, a girl 


named Rusty Allen and she 
was a real redhead. With 
that, we were off and run- 
ning.” 

The mini-budgeted quick- 
ies, shot in less than one 
week, grossed big bucks. 
The two filmmakers were 
engulfed with financing of- 
fers. Tom Dowd, a Chicago 
theatre owner, was among 
the first to hop on the band- 


wagon: Friedman produced 
a string of nudie cuties that 
expanded Dowd’s business. 
Stan Kolhberg, another 
Windy City exhibitor, owned 
a chain of drive-ins and of- 
fered the producer another 
package. “He said, ‘Any- 
thing you guys want, just 
come over here and pick up 
the check. ’ So I took him up 
on it,” recalled Friedman. 
‘In those days, anything you 
could do to get out of Chica- 
go in the winter, you did. 

“So we went back to 
Florida and made SCUM 
OF THE EARTH, which 
was the first black and 
white roughie. That’s a term 
that I invented. Instead of a 
fun little nudie in color, this 
thing had a serious story to 
it and a little bit of skin — 
but it had more violence. 
Herschell and I had the idea 
to put it in black and white, 
make it more grainy like an 
old fashioned stag film, 
make it look like some of 
this stuff coming in from 
Europe that was all dark 


and lugubrious. It was 
about a guy who was getting 
high school girls to pose 
nude. It was very successful 
and created a whole new 
genre of film.” 

Bored with the routine of 
churning out “nudies,” Le- 
wis and Friedman conceptu- 
alized a new genre to bally- 
hoo. “We were kicking it 
around and up came the 
magic word — gore!” said 
Friedman. “We came up 
with a bunch of ideas that 
we could hang a legitimate 
story on. People would die 
with their eyes open and 
you’d see tubs o’ blood. Out 
of that came BLOOD 
FEAST. We shot it in four 
and a half days in Florida. I 
went into Kolhberg and told 
him that I had an idea for 
something new, a real horror 
film where we cut off arms 
and legs. He loved it and 
thought it would be great for 
his drive-ins. He asked how 
much it would cost and I told 
him ‘about $25,000.’ He 
picked up the phone and 


Marsha Jordan as HEAD MISTRESS. "We always had lots of spanking & whip- 
ping. You could only do that in softcore: they’d never dared do that In hardcore." 



said, ‘Lucille, give Dave a 
check for $25,000.’ So I 
walked out of the office with 
a check for $25,000. 

“Meanwhile we had been 
contracted by LeRoy Grif- 
fith and Eli Jackson. Eli 
was the husband of Virginia 
‘Ding Dong’ Bell, an old 
friend of mine who was a 
burlesque star. They wanted 
to make a picture with Vir- 
ginia, who had a 48" bust 
and walked out on a stage 
and fell on her face. So we 
went down to Florida and, 
in 72 hours, we made a pic- 
ture called BELL, BARE 
AND BEAUTIFUL [1963]. 
The title was based on a 
very successful play called 
Bell, Book and. Candle. 
While we were there, we 
cast BLOOD FEAST using a 
lot of the people who were in 
BELL, BARE AND BEAU- 
TIFUL. We went to bed and 
slept for 24 hours, and then 
we started shooting BLOOD 
FEAST. The rest, of course, 
is history.” 

During a visit to the 
Chicago Playboy Club, 
Friedman met Connie Ma- 
son, who was working as a 
Bunny. He asked the blonde 
if she’d like to be in a movie. 
Familiar with Friedman 
and his films, Mason initial- 
ly declined (“ Everybody 
knows what kind of pictures 
you make, Mr. Friedman. I 
don’t want to be in a nudie"). 
Friedman quickly countered 
with, “Believe me this isn’t a 
nudie, it’s a horror picture.” 
Upon negotiating a salary, 
Mason approved her billing 
in BLOOD FEAST. “She 
was a beautiful girl,” Fried- 
man smiled. “I love Connie, 
but she couldn’t act. Connie 
still looks good. She’s 60 
years old and looks like a 
million dollars. Herschell 
didn’t particularly like her 
because she never knew her 
lines, and she was kind of 
walking through it. She was 
kind of above the whole 
thing.” 

Before the film was re- 
leased, Mason was photo- 
graphed as Playboy’s June, 
’63 centerfold. “I certainly 
capitalized on that,” 
laughed Friedman. “Al- 
though Herschell and I nev- 
er saw all the money, that 
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little $25,000 picture — as 
near as I can figure out — 
brought back about $6 mil- 
lion before it was all over. 
I’m not talking about gross, 
I’m talking about film 
rental. 

“Herschell and I had got- 
ten into a stupid fight, 
which was my fault. Don’t 
get me wrong, today we’re 
the best of friends. He’s a 
multimillionaire down in 


Florida, and I’m a poor pau- 
per here in Alabama. Any- 
way, you couldn’t get out of 
your own way with BLOOD 
FEAST. Gary Sinise’s fa- 
ther, Bob Sinise, was the 
cutter on this picture. He 
was an independent film 
cutter in Chicago, and I 
brought all this footage in 
there and Bob said, ‘Who 
the hell is going to play 
this?’ I told him not to worry 
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gave Portia’s speech, from Merchant of Ven- 
ice, to a nudie actress for a screen test. She 
was great. Afterwards, she said, ‘Gee, Mr. Fried- 
man, you write the most beautiful dialogue.'” 


about it and just cut the pic- 
ture. He did and Herschell 
scored the thing. I think the 
whole scoring thing was 
three pieces.” 

Finding the right venue 
to premiere the gore fest 
proved a bit tricky. Kolhberg 
suggested opening it in one 
of his Chicago theatres, an 
idea Friedman quickly ve- 
toed: “If it dropped dead, I 
didn’t want it to drop dead 
in Chicago. Everyone in the 
business would have known 
about it. Kolhberg suggest- 
ed Gary, Indiana, but I 
thought that was too close. 
We finally settled on a the- 
atre in Peoria. 

“I made a hell of a cam- 
paign for BLOOD FEAST. I 
couldn’t stand waiting to 
hear about it, so I persuaded 
Herschell and two girls to 
drive down to Peoria. We got 
off the freeway and, sudden- 
ly, we’re on a black-top road 
and we’re behind what we 
thought was a funeral pro- 


cession. There must have 
been a hundred cars in front 
of us. Maybe an accident. 
We inched along and, final- 
ly, I see on the horizon of the 
Illinois plains this drive-in 
theatre. All of these cars are 
going into this drive-in. 
There was a state trooper 
out in front, he was sig- 
nalling the cars to go away: 
the theatre was filled to ca- 
pacity. I stopped and told 


Sybil Danning, billed as Sybelle Dannlnger, debuted in THE LONG, SWIFT 
SWORD OF SIEGFRIED (1971): "The German cut ran 2 days: I cut out the crap." 


him that we were the pro- 
ducer and director of the 
picture. He said, ‘I ought to 
run you in for causing all 
this. I’ve got four men out 
here in this traffic jam.’ 
Anyway, I gave him a cigar 
and he let us in, and this 
drive-in was full. When that 
picture came on that screen, 
history was made that 
night. It was the first of the 
gore films. From then on, 
you just opened the doors 
and got out of the way. After 
that, Kolhberg said, “What 
do you guys want to do 
next?’” 

While on a trip to New 
York, Friedman purchased a 
front row seat for Briga- 
doon, a musical spun- 
around a spectral Scottish 
town that materializes once 
every hundred years. Re- 
turning home, he discussed 
the stage play’s scenario 
with Lewis, who — as a for- 
mer Professor of English at 
the University of Mississip- 
pi — was fascinated with 
America’s southern regions. 
“I think one of the reasons 
he liked me was because I’m 
an Alabama redneck,” said 
Friedman. “He said, "What 
about a little town in the 
south that had been massa- 
cred by the Yankees in 1864, 
and comes to life a hundred 
years later, 1964V Not bad. 
We wrote the story and 
called it TWO THOUSAND 
MANIACS. 

“I took off for Florida and 
I found this little town, St. 
Cloud Florida which is now 
Disney World. It’s right out- 
side of Orlando. The town 
had 2,000 people and this 
one old hotel so we moved 
in. I insisted we use Connie 
Mason again and I fought 
Herschell tooth and nail on 
this, but she came down. 
The rest of the show we cast 
from the Orlando Little 
Theatre people. This picture 
turned out pretty good. Her- 
schell had composed a song, 
‘Hang on to Your Confeder- 
ate Money Because the 
South Will Rise Again.’ We 
brought down this Chicago 
hillbilly band to record it. 
The film, shot in color and 
had a running time of 80 
minutes, cost about $60,000. 
Inventing creative ways to 
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sill people, I thought of all 
:he old carny gimmicks of 
the dark horror fun house 
rides. At carnivals, we had a 
teetering board where you 
throw a ball and hit the tar- 
get and a clown falls in a 
rub of water: but in the film, 
we had a big huge rock on 
top of this tower. We tied up 
rue of the victims and put 
her under that. The towns- 
people are all throwing 
stones at the rock: finally 
impacted, it collapses on the 
woman, crushing the life out 
of her. Another one we had 
was the barrel of death. We 
drove these 10" spikes into 
the barrel, slid another vic- 
tim inside and then rolled 
the barrel down the hill.” 

The production of the 
low-budget film was smooth, 
with the exception of one 
problem. “Everybody on the 
set was laughing,” said 
Friedman. “A lot of times, I 
would have to go out on the 
set and pinch the girls and 
make them cry, for crying 
out loud, to stop them from 
the goddamn laughing. I’d 
yell, ‘No, no! You’re sup- 
posed to be terrified. This is 
supposed to be hurting you.’ 
But they’d be giggling like 
mad. They were having a 
bafi.” 

The third chapter of 
Friedman’s splatter trilogy 
was titled COLOR ME 
BLOOD RED (1965), the 
story of a whacked-out 
artist who paints his can- 
vases with human blood. 
During production, Fried- 
man noticed that the quality 
of competing products was a 
little better then his own: “I 
told Herschell that we had 
to get a little better but he 
said, ‘No. One take is 
enough.’ Anyway, we got in- 
to this stupid argument 
while we were making COL- 
OR ME BLOOD RED. We 
dissolved our partnership 
and I moved out to the 
coast, where I finished the 
film. Herschell got involved 
with some other people and 
continued his own business. 
Because I wasn’t there to 
sell it, COLOR ME BLOOD 
RED was never very suc- 
cessful.” 

From his Cordova Street 
offices in L.A., Friedman 



launched Entertainment 
Ventures, a film company 
that specialized in softcore 
entertainment which had 
become a staple of the inde- 
pendent industry. He cast 
Stacey Walker in two films 
released in 1966, A SMELL 
OF HONEY, A SWALLOW 
OF BRINE and THE NO- 
TORIOUS DAUGHTER OF 
FANNY HILL. Walker also 
appeared in a Friedman 


short, BUT CHARLIE, I 
NEVER PLAYED VOLLEY- 
BALL, all about a starlet 
who’s persuaded by her 
manager to judge a Miss 
Nudist contest officiated at 
the Oakdale Ranch. 

Flashing back to his ac- 
quaintanceship with Walk- 
er, Friedman smiles as he 
exhales cigar smoke: “Pete 
Perry and I were getting 
ready to make this FANNY 
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HILL film and we went out 
to Santa Monica to have 
lunch. It was a beautiful day 
so, after lunch, we were 
walking on the beach and 
this young girl came up to 
us. Her name was Stacey 
Walker. She was dirty and 
in rags, but just beautiful. 
She said she was hungry, 
and asked if we would buy 


her a hot dog. We bought 
her the hot dog and asked 
her where she was from. 
She told us that she was 
from Texas and had been 
sleeping on the beach. She 
was 20 or 21 years old, and 
in her last year at Sam 
Houston University, when 
she ran away. I thought that 
if we could clean this kid up, 
she’d be gorgeous. I asked 
her if she would like to be in 
a movie. But Pete said, “Lis- 
ten to her. She sounds like 
Daniel Boone.’ I said, ‘I don’t 
care what she sounds like. 
They’re not going to be lis- 
tening to her, they’re going 
to be looking at her.’ I told 
her there was some nudity 
involved and she said, ‘Oh 
that’s all right. I don’t mind.’ 
So we shot some tests of her 
and Pete said, “You’re right 


she does sound like sour 
gum and molasses, but, God 
almighty!, she is gorgeous.’” 

Though tailored for 
grindhouses, THE NOTO- 
RIOUS DAUGHTER OF 
FANNY HILL was elabo- 
rately produced. Adding to 
the lush look of the film was 
the apprenticeship of cine- 
matographer Laszlo Kovacs, 
whose career was in its em- 


bryonic stage. Kovacs would 
later photograph films fund- 
ed in the eight-figure brack- 
et, e.g. GHOSTBUSTERS, 
CLOSE ENCOUNTERS OF 
THE 3RD KIND, etc. Fasci- 
nated by Walker, who 
played the title role, Fried- 
man rushed the ingenue in- 
to his next production to cir- 
cumvent her casting in com- 
petitive films. “I wrote a pic- 
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rare called THE SMELL OF 
HONEY, THE SWALLOW 
OF BRINE. I wrote it in a 
■veek and I asked Laszlo 
what his schedule was like. 
We had just finished shoot- 
ing FANNY HILL and I fin- 
ished the trailer and de- 
signed the posters, and I 
started shooting SMELL OF 
HONEY. This was another 
good little roughie. I wrote 
the tag line ‘There’s a name 
for girls like her. You see it 
scrawled on men’s room 
walls’” 

Friedman was ready to 
tackle his pet project: the 
producer’s beloved carnival 
environment would serve as 
a backdrop for his homage 
to a horror classic. “When I 
was nine years old, I saw a 
film that affected me more 
then any picture I’ve ever 
seen in my life,” said Fried- 
man. “That was in 1932, 
and the film was called 
FREAKS. I was always go- 
ing to remake that. But 
there weren’t any more 
fre aks by 1966. 1 had a lot of 
friends in the carnival busi- 
ness, so I had all these car- 
nivals at my disposal and 
we started shooting SHE 
FREAK [1966]. 

“FREAKS, the original 
film, was about a European 
circus and was all dark. 
Now I’m shooting on bright 
California fair lots, where 
the sun is shining. The ac- 
tion had to be ‘ Behind the 
tents and tinsel of a monster 
midway, where something 
evil lurks.’ It turned out 
pretty well. The star of SHE 
FREAK was Claire Bren- 
nan, who was a graduate of 
the Pasadena Playhouse. 
She owned a chain of 
women’s stores called Sassy 
Pants and, after doing our 
movie, she got onto some TV 
series. And then the poor 
girl died of cancer at the age 
of 40. A whale of an actress.” 

Veteran makeup artist 
Harry Thomas, who created 
the film’s title character, 
worked on Friedman’s sub- 
sequent films, including 
THE EROTIC ADVEN- 
TURES OF ZORRO, THE 
LUSTFUL TURK and 
HEAD MISTRESS. To this 
day, Friedman roars with 
laughter while recounting 
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“Sybil banning was a 19-year-old Munich 
model when she made her film debut for us. 
She became Queen of the Bimbos in Prison. 
She had some little creep for a manager.” 


one of SHE FREAK’s re- 
views: ‘Kevin Thomas, a re- 
viewer for The L.A. Times, 
said of BLOOD FEAST 
when it opened in Los Ange- 
les, ‘BLOOD FEAST is a 
blot on the motion picture 
business. It is amateurish in 
every department, and only 
readers of puerile comic 
books will go see this movie.’ 
Two years later, he reviews 
SHE FREAK and says, 
‘SHE FREAK is a surpris- 
ingly good little picture, 
which was made by veteran 
showman Dave Friedman. 
Lyrical in its composition, it 


really got the feel of the carni- 
val.’ The best review and the 
worst review I ever had were 
both by Kevin Thomas.” 

Casually leaping from 
genre to genre, Friedman fi- 
nally landed in the realm of 
science fiction with SPACE 
THING (1968). His personal 
review of the film? “SPACE 
THING is the only picture 
ever made that makes 
PLAN NINE FROM OUT- 
ER SPACE look like CITI- 
ZEN KANE,” deadpans 
Friedman. Though he wrote 
most of his films, the pro- 


T: Actress/nude model Peggy Church as THE ALL-AMERICAN GIRL 
(72), Mark Haggard's erotic classic. Church was also cast with Uschi 
Digard in Friedman's THE BIG SNATCH (THE BIG CATCH in more 
provincial areas). B: Jerome Eden and organ donor in BLOOD 
FEAST. The film, produced for $25,000, “brought back S6 million." 
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ducer admits “a lack of pa- 
tience” pressured him to re- 
sist a director’s credit; how- 
ever, though Byron Mabe 
was originally hired as 
SPACE THING’S director, 
Friedman finally helmed 
the movie: “Of course, the 
effects were just ridiculous,” 
Friedman said. "I had this 
toy flying saucer suspended 
from a string, and people 
are sitting on garbage cans 
turned upside down. We 
shot it out in the desert. 

“I was probably the most 
hands-on producer there 
ever was. I was on the set 
every day and, if I didn’t 
like something, I’d tell the 
director to re-shoot it. About 
the fourth day of shooting, 
Byron — who was by now 
above our business — came 
to me and said, ‘This isn’t 
for me.’ So I told him that I’d 
finish it. The picture is just 


T: BRAND OF SHAME: Friedman & Marsha Jordan reunited for a western 
"about a lesbian dance hall owner scheming to steal a gold mine map.” B: 
Shelby Livingston loses her thumb to a redneck in 2000 MANIACS: produ- 
d for $60,000, it was shot at St. Cloud Florida (now called Disney World). 


terrible. But it just took 
and did terrific business. It 
had some beautiful girls in 
it. It was hugely successful 
on video. Something Weird 
Video handles all my pic- 
tures, and mine are their 
biggest sellers. 

“Mercy Montella, a pretty 
girl who had been working 
in nudies, was in it and she 
married Mickey Rooney, Jr. 
One day, she’s late and she 
calls and I asked her where 
she was. She said, ‘I’m in 
the Van Nuys police station 
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“I asked if she’d ever consider coming to Holly- 
wood. She said, ‘Russ Meyer was here a few 
weeks ago: he didn’t think I had enough breasts.’ 
I said, ‘Russ has his thing and I have mine.’” 


jail.’ I had to go and bail her 
out for a marijuana bust or 
something. I drove her back 
to Palmdale to get her on 
the set. She finished the pic- 
ture and that was the last I 
saw her. 

“In the opening of SPACE 
THING, Steve Vincent is in 
bed with his wife and he’s a 
science fiction nut case, who 
stays up all night reading 
science fiction. He tells her 
that he was sent to earth to 
study humans. Carla Peter- 
son was the captain of the 
spaceship, the lesbian com- 
mander: if the girls didn’t do 
what she wants them to, she 
whips them. We always had 
a lot of spanking and whip- 
ping. You could only do that 
in softcore, they never dared 
do that in hardcore. Any- 
way, she falls in love with 
this alien who looks like an 
earthman and he ‘straight- 
ens’ her out. All the other 
boys and girls pair off and 
they complete their mission, 
and return to earth safely.” 

Taking a page from his 
own career, Friedman wrote 
STARLET (1969), the story 
of an exploitation filmmaker 
that was shot at the old 
Monogram Studios. He cast 
Kathy Cone, who was billed 
as Kathi Cole, in the role of 
Maxine Hennings: “A gradu- 
ate of the Latin School, she 
was the daughter of one of 
the owners of the biggest 
advertising house in Chica- 
go. She’s now a director in 
New York, a member of the 
Director’s Guild. She was 
going with Johnny Alter- 
man at the time, and John- 
ny brought her in. Kathy 
was perfect for the part. I 
wanted an older-looking girl 
who was going to play a fad- 
ing star in a nudie produced 
at Entertainment Ventures, 
which was my company. 
Stuart Lancaster played the 
head of the studio.” 

Friedman, playing him- 
self in the film, screen tests 
starlet Carol Yates (Deidre 
Nelson): “In all of my 
scripts, there is always a 
little Shakespeare thrown 
in. “I’m a great Shake- 
speare fan. When I was in 
high school, I performed 
Shakespeare and I can 
spout Shakespeare. The 
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a was that I was giving 
bs girl a screen test and, in 
B fei of whimsy, I gave her 
fcrtia’s speech from Mer- 
B fccnf of Venice. There were 
■bout three pages of dia- 
■gue. 

'ror a nudie actress, Dee 
tockwood (a.k.a. Deidra 
BKelson) was pretty fair. 
We re shooting the test and 
hfee goes into this speech, 
|*Ed she goes through the 
(whole thing without a 
break. Dean Kantor, who 
was directing this thing, 
ixked at me and I looked at 
him. The sound man could- 
Bt believe this, either. Dean 
I said, ‘That was great. Lets 
I go in for a couple of cut- 
aways. Can you take it from 
such and such?’ She said, 
Oh, yes’ and did it perfectly. 
Dean got his insert shots 
and cutaways. After she was 
through, she came up to me 
and said, ‘Gee, Mr. Fried- 
man, you write the most 
beautiful dialogue.’ I didn’t 
have the heart to tell her 
that my friend, Bill Shake- 
speare, had written it.” 

Friedman, in fact, hammed 
in a prolusion of cameo roles: 
he was a snake-wielding sol- 
dier in THE EROTIC AD- 
r VENTURES OF ZORRO, 
I the drunk at the saloon in 
TRADER HORNEE and a 
I stagecoach driver in 
BRAND OF SHAME. “I was 
the Hitchcock of the nud- 
I ies,” laughed Friedman. 

He also portrayed a Nazi 
general in LOVE CAMP #7 
[’68), a roughie which Fried- 
man didn’t produce though 
he secured some distribu- 
tion rights and created the 
ad campaign. “That picture 
inspired a picture that I did 
produce,” said Friedman 
through another burst of 
cigar smoke. “LOVE CAMP 
#7 was a big success up in 
Canada. A Canadian firm 
wanted to make something 
similar but on a much 
grander scale.” The resul- 
tant film was ILSA, SHE 
WOLF OF THE SS: it was 
the ultimate roughie, turn- 
ing Nazi atrocities into 
Grand Guignol gaiety. It 
was about as sensitive to 
the real-life Holocaust as a 
| dirty joke about Mother 
Theresa. “I produced it, but 




intsari meets a jungle nymph (Deek Sills). Friedman discovered the starlet dur 
I told her we'd put her up for 7-1 0 days & pay her $1 ,000 to play the role. So sh 






I didn’t let them use my 
name because they were 
such assholes,” continued 
Friedman. “They were play- 
ing a money game. They 
hired me to produce this pic- 
ture, and I shot it at the 
Selznick Studio. I used the 
old HOGAN’S HEROES 
sets. I asked them if I could 
burn it down and they said, 
‘Sure!’ they were going to 


destroy it anyway. 

“These Canadians could- 
n’t get a phone installed. I 
was using my business li- 
cense, my tax numbers and 
I’m hiring all these people, 
and the money is coming 
from Panama to Nova Sco- 
tia through Luxembourg. 
One of those things. And 
there was never enough 
money. One day I called 


them and said, ‘I need 
$50,000 today or I’m going 
to shut this down,’ and the 
guy said, ‘Maybe you’ll lend 
us $50,000 for a couple of 
days.’ I said, ‘Listen, I’m not 
your partner. I’m working 
for you.’ 

“At any rate, Dyanne 
Thorne, who played lisa, 
was an old dear friend of 
mine from burlesque days. 


She’d been working in Vegas 
in burlesque, where she was 
what we call a ‘talking 
woman.’ She doesn’t strip. 
She just comes out and is 
kind of a foil between a 
straight man and the comic. 
She was also a model and a 
Pussycat girl with the 
Pussycat Chain. I’d known 
her for years and I told her 
about this movie, and told 


her that it was pretty rough. 
There’s a scene where she 
-ad to urinate on the gener- 
al and everything else. But 
she thought it sounded like 
a legitimate film and decid- 
ed to do it. Joe Blasco, who 
was doing the makeup ef- 
fects, was a young makeup 
man at the time and is now 
the head of makeup at ABC. 
We came up with some hor- 
rendous effects for that 
thing. It took about ten days 
to shoot. That’s a long shoot 
for me. ZORRO I shot in 
seven days. 

“There’s one scene where 
Uschi Digard [pages 16 & 
19] is in a pressure cham- 
ber. We did it with a lot of 
steam and dry ice. There 
wasn’t room for another 
shot that I liked, but didn’t 
use, where they’re cooking 
this girl in boiling water and 
she’s in there screaming and 
all of her skin is coming off. 
But we did the shot where 
they’re surgically experi- 
menting with a human 
guinea pig: her arm is split 
open and you see all these 
maggots.. .actually, they 
weren’t maggots but mealy 
worms. ILSA got an X-rat- 
ing. The distributor asked 
what he had to do to get an 
‘R.’ He was told the only 
scenes that would qualify 
for a softer rating were the 
opening and closing titles.” 

Friedman distributed 
THE RIBALD TALES OF 
ROBIN HOOD (1969), but 
didn’t produce. The film’s 
overseas sale prompted Ger- 
man producers to negotiate 
with Friedman for another 
“costume picture” (per- 
formed, of course, sans cos- 
tumes). One catch: the hero 
had to be some sort of Ger- 
man icon. “I said, ‘Sure, any- 
body but Hitler,’” recalled 
Friedman. “They asked me 
if I heard of Siegfried. I 
said, ‘Of course! I’m an 
opera buff. I go to the opera 
and I know the whole Ring 
Cycle.’ So I wrote this thing 
about Siegfried and we were 
going to shoot it in Ger- 
many. The Germans — at the 
time, anyway — didn’t shoot 
sync sound. They dubbed 
the whole thing. Of course, 
the German version ran two 
days. I cut out a lot of the 
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By the time Friedman’s JEKYLL & HYDE was 

released, the softcore market was eclipsed by the advent of hardcore. The same 

year (72), DEEP THROAT surfaced as the overture for an "adult revolution." B: JekyH undresses Rene Bond. 
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crap and put a little humor 
into the thing. Most of it 
was shot in Munich at the 
Bavaria Studios. 

‘The film was released in 
America as THE LONG, 
SWIFT SWORD OF SIEG- 
FRIED. Sybil Danning, 
making her film debut, was 
19 years old at the time. She 
had been a model in Mu- 
nich. Sybil’s father was an 
American army officer and 


her mother was a German. 
She spoke perfect English 
and perfect German, too. 
Her real name was Sybelle 
Danninger. I went out with 
Sybil several times when we 
were in Munich, and then I 
didn’t see her for years. She 
had some little creep as her 
manager. And, of course, she 
came over here and became 
the Queen of the Bimbos in 
prison things. I called her 
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Heidi Ho. A lot of the film 
was shot in Innsbrook, Aus- 
tria in this castle. Over 
there, you can rent these 
castles for a couple of hun- 
dred dollars a day. The Ger- 
mans made a lot of costume 
pictures there.” 

Uschi Digard, Rene 
Bond, Jennifer Brooks and 
Robyn Whitting were cast in 
Friedman’s productions: 
while none of these softcore 
superstars transcended the 
adult market (though Bond 
appeared in B-movies, in- 
cluding the aptly titled IN- 
VASION OF THE BEE 
GIRLS), they do have their 
own contingent of followers. 
“When you were in the busi- 
ness in the late ’60s, there 
were scores of girls — who 
did this for a living — who 
worked 30-40 weeks a year,” 
Friedman said. “All of them 
were pretty nice kids. It is- 
n’t like these kids in the 
hardcore business. Today, 



these companies sign these 
girls to exclusive contracts, 
and there’s an agent who 
handles them. These girls 
today will sign a contract 
with these video companies, 
to make so many videos a 
year, and not make them for 
anybody else. But, back 
then, a girl would work for 
me one week, for Bob Cresse 
the next week and work for 
Harry Novak the following 



DAVID F. FRIEDMAN 

“With hardcore, it became a video biz. Exploi- 
tation & drive-in theatres vanished: there was 
no place for our pictures. There was no longer 
the thrill of seeing your film on a big screen.” 



week. We all knew them. 
They all knew one another. 
Cresse and I had the right 
idea, I think, and the hard- 
core people have done just 
the opposite. We decided to 
never create a star that 
way: $100 a day was stan- 
dard, and that was a lot of 
money back in the ’60s. Let’s 
not get into a star system. 
In hardcore films, they’ve 
done that with the Margaret 
Dares, the Sekas, etcetera. 
It got to the point where 
someone like Seka was get- 
ting $15,000 for three days 
in a hardcore film. 

“A couple of the softcore 
celebrities became stars just 
by their own popularity. 
Marsha Jordan was one. 
She comes from a town 30 
miles north of where I live 
now, Gaston, Alabama. I 
knew her father. Marsha 
had that matronly look. She 
had a very pretty face and a 
great chest, but was a little 
bit wider in the hips and be- 
hind than most of the girls 
around in these things. The 
girls were very pretty in the 
softcore pictures. A lot of 
them were girls who came 
out to Hollywood to make it 
in the majors and never did, 
so they wound up doing 
these things. There was no 
real sex involved. There was 
nudity and simulated sex 
but, as long as they knew up 
front there was no real sex, 
there was no stigma to ap- 
pearing in these things. 

“A girl named Rene Bond 
became a star. She went in- 
to hardcore. Rene was a 
very beautiful brunette girl 
with very expressive eyes. 
She was a good actress, hell 
of a body on her. If Stacey 
Walker had stayed around, 
she would have been one of 
the biggest stars of all of 
them.” 

Friedman’s canon in- 
cludes the inevitable jungle 
lampoon, TRADER HOR- 
NEE (1970). The name de- 
rives from MGM’s 1932 clas- 
sic, TRADER HORN, which 
starred an ill-fated Edwina 
Booth as the White God- 
dess. The producer had just 
wrapped STARLET and was 
fishing for a concept. “I’d al- 
ways been fascinated by the 
old ‘white goddesses’ pic- 
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I ^ires,” he grinned, “I always 
I irred the Tarzan movies, so 
I I ;ust took every jungle pic- 
I r_re cliche in the world and 
I xade it into TRADER HOR- 
I NEE. The title wrote itself. I 
I rust took that title and 
I changed “horn’ to ‘hornee.”’ 

Friedman’s story: a bank, 
I which handles the estate of 
I an explorer, dispatches pri- 

I vate detective Hamilton 

I I Hornee to the African jun- 
rles. hs mission: to deter- 

I -line if the great white 
1 hunter's young daughter has 
I survived a 15-year tenure in 
[ ihe tropics. Hornee is ac- 

I I companied by the girl’s 
1 1 cousins, who stand to inher- 
I I n the vast fortune if the girl 
I I is dead. 

The producer cast a new- 

I I comer as Algona, the white 

I I goddess. While in Atlanta, 
1 1 meeting with a sub-distribu- 
1 1 tor at the Hyatt Regency 

[ Hotel, Friedman was intro- 
I duced to a youthful, blonde 
beauty named Deborah 
1 1 Stills (Deek Sills) who was 

( I working as a hostess. “We 
were talking, and I asked 
her if she ever considered 
| coming to Hollywood. She 
asked me if I knew Russ 
I Meyer. She said, ‘Russ was 
I here a couple of weeks ago 
II and talked to me, but he 
I didn’t think I had enough 
I breasts.’ I said, ‘Well, Russ 
I has his thing, I have mine.’ 
I Actually, I look at a face 
I first. As a matter of fact, she 
I didn’t have very good 
I breasts; otherwise, she was 
I gorgeous. She had worked 
I as a cashier in a nudie the- 
I atre there in Atlanta, so she 
I knew all the pictures pretty 
I well. I told her that I’d like 
I her to come to Hollywood 
I and do this jungle picture, 
I and that I’d put her up for a 
I week or ten days and pay 
I her $1,000. So she came 
■ out.” 

Jonathan Lucas, who was 
I Friedman’s neighbor and di- 
I rector of NBC’s popular 
DEAN MARTIN SHOW, 
I helmed TRADER HORNEE 
I but was credited with his 
I Indian nom de plume, 
I Tsanusdi. “He brought his 
I own choreographer in,” ex- 
I plained Friedman, “and 
I taught Deborah to do that 
■ routine where she is danc- 



T. Friedman picked-up Peter Walker's British import: 


partially shot in 3-D, the '72 release starred Brit bombshell Luan Peters 

(TWINS OF EVIL). B: Friedman’s cameo In LOVE CAMP 7 (’68), the precursor to ILSA, SHE WOLF OF THE SS. 


ing with all of the natives at 
the end of the picture. Gard- 
ner McKay, an actor and lat- 
er a music critic, came out 
to the set one day to deliver 
the leopard we were using. 
He saw Deborah and he 
took her away, and she lived 
with him for a while. Then 
she finally married some 
guy who was in the record 
business. I took Deborah to 
the opening of TRADER 


HORNEE in Columbus, 
Georgia and Cleveland. She 
didn’t really have an inter- 
est in pictures, and this is 
the only one she ever did. I 
came up with the ‘Deek’ 
pseudonym.” 

The jungle adventure 
was hyped with a nine- 
minute trailer — that’s a cou- 
ple minutes longer than the 
average cartoon short. 
“Back then, you had long 
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trailers for one reason,” 
Friedman elucidated, “ — 
you really could not say too 
much in the newspapers be- 
cause of censorship and, of 
course, you couldn’t do any- 
thing on radio or television. 
So the trailer was the only 
way you had to sell the 
show. Hey, I always said my 
pictures weren’t all that 
great, but my trailers are 
superb.” 


Recently, Friedman 
bought the rights to three 
burlesque films which fea- 
tured pin-up idol Bettie 
Page: STRIPORAMA, VARI- 
ETEASE and TEASERA- 
MA. “The pictures were 
made by Irving Klaw in 
1953,” said Friedman. “In 
1958, he sold all rights — ex- 
cept 16mm and still rights — 
to Dan Sonny. Dan distrib- 
uted them on the west coast 


for half a dozen years, until 
burlesque pictures became a 
thing of the past. I knew 
that they were in the vault 
and Something Weird hon- 
cho Mike Vraney said, ‘Hey, 
Dan’s got those old bur- 
lesque pictures and there’s a 
whole thing now about Bet- 
tie Page.’ So I made a deal 
with Dan to acquire the 
rights. And I, in turn, li- 
censed them to Mike.” 

The producer took a shot 
at a more mainstream film 
with JOHNNY FIRE- 
CLOUD: the title character, 
an Indian, avenges racist 
assaults levelled at his fam- 
ily. Cast included Ralph 
Meeker ( KISS ME DEAD- 
LY, page 26) as a bigoted 
sheriff and Christina Hart 
as his daughter, who’s in 
love with the crusading In- 
dian. “JOHNNY FIRE- 
CLOUD is a straight, R-rat- 
ed picture,” shrugged Fried- 
man. “Bill Castleman di- 
rected. It was made in 
Panavision. I wrote the tag 
line, ‘Red Skins no longer 
bite the dust, they just eat 
the dirt. JOHNNY FIRE- 
CLOUD: not a love story, a 
hate story.’ That was a big 
budget picture, it cost 
$200,000. 1 shot it at the old 
Selznick lot and on location. 
We found Christina through 
an agent. The only thing I 
had seen her in was THE 
STEWARDESSES 3-D. Her 
father was the building 
manager of the Supreme 
Court Building in Washing- 
ton. A very good little ac- 
tress.” 

I pop another softcore 
siren, Robyn Whitting, into 
the conversation: she was 
featured in THE DIRTY 
MIND OF YOUNG SALLY, 
VIDEO VIXENS and Fried- 
man’s own EROTIC AD- 
VENTURES OF ZORRO. 
The producer initially react- 
ed to her name with a blank 
stare, but suddenly — “Oh, 
that’s Jackie Joreau! Beau- 
tiful brunette, pretty smart 
girl. She had been a nar- 
cotics agent. She got out of 
the exploitation business, 
produced a movie of her own 
and married Steve Rails- 
back. I ran into her in 
Cannes one year.” 

Queries regarding the 
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EROTIC ADVENTURES OF ZORRO (1972): Douglas Fey ( I) played the masked avenger In Friedman's "comedy of Eros. 


casting process, specifically 
for exploitation films raises 
the hairs on Friedman’s 
neck. Big time. “You just cast 
these pictures. The girls 
would come into your office. 
They would read some lines. 
If they were good and were 
interested, we’d ask if we 
could have a look at them. 
They’d go in the bathroom 
and they’d come out nude, 
and we’d say, ‘Fine. Turn 
around. Fine. No scars, no 
marks, you’ll do.’ People have 
the idea that this was a big 
orgy. It wasn’t. When you’ve 
seen as much skin as I have, 
its as much a turn-on as look- 
ing at a steak at the Palm.” 

Not unlike Russ Meyer, 
Friedman was driven out of 
the industry by ’70s shift to 
hardcore sex films. He 
briefly dabbled with triple-X 
lampoons, what with 
BLONDE HEAT and SEV- 
EN INTO SNOWY. But he 
didn’t stick around very 
long. “The business had be- 
come a hardcore business,” 
Friedman fumed. “Hey, 


don’t get me wrong. I don’t 
have anything against hard- 
core from a moral point of 
view. I think an adult 
should be able to see any- 
thing he wants to see. 

“But, more than that, it 
had become a video busi- 
ness. There was no longer 
the thrill of seeing your pic- 
ture up on a big screen in a 
theatre. The exploitation 
and drive-in theatres disap- 
peared: there was no longer 
a place for our pictures. In 
so far as making these pic- 
tures for home video, and 
then on cable, it just didn’t 
interest me. I know guys 
like Fred Olen Ray are do- 
ing very well. My big thrill 
was never so much in being 
on the set making a picture: 
I loved designing the press- 
book, designing the one- 
sheet, cutting the trailer 
once it was finished. But the 
biggest thrill was standing 
in front of a theatre some- 
where, and watching people 
come in to see the picture. 

“The center of the press- 


book, which unfolded into a 
poster, just gave the ex- 
hibitor another piece of pa- 
per to put up in his lobby. 
Remember, I had started in 
this business as a poster 
clerk. I knew every size 
poster there was.” 

The first volume of Fried- 
man’s autobiography, A Youth 
In Babylon: Confessions of a 
Trash Film King, which 


chronicled his career up until 
1964, was published in 1990 
and sold out. The producer 
has completed a second vol- 
ume “titled Kings of Babylon, 
but I just had an argument 
with the publisher. They 
want it shorter and I don’t 
want it cut. It’s my story.” It’s 
a story that can’t be abridged 
to a 9-minute trailer. Maybe 
Til wait for the movie. □ 




DEFROSTING THE ’50S, SHE WAS EVEN MORE 
POPULAR AS A MIDDLE-AGED BOMBSHELL. 

By Dan Scapperotti 



Halloween, 1953: TV was 
eroding boxoffice business 
and the film industry was 
feeling the heat: the ole’ stu- 
dio system was on its last 
legs. But America didn’t care: 
glued to television sets, the 
public was mesmerized by a 
beauty pageant on NBC’s 
COLGATE COMEDY HOUR, 
the Sunday night variety 
show alternately hosted by 
the likes of Abbott & Costel- 
lo and Martin & Lewis. 
Among the six finalists was 
Angie Dickinson, a starlet 
who had earlier entered the 
competition on her way 
home from work. Her eyes 
locked on the judges. One 
was gentle comedian Jim- 
my Durante; the other, leer- 
ing from behind a cloud of 
cigar smoke, was Groucho 
Marx. 

Halloween, 1997: Sitting 
in her kitchen, Dickinson 
drinks a cup of coffee. A little 
bird house sits on top of the 
refrigerator which rests 
against the Pippin apple 
green walls. A 12" statue of a 
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“My role in RIO BRAVO wasn’t 
just the wife being left back to 
tend to the cows. It’s a real back- 
at-you woman who doesn’t take 
guff from John Wayne’s sheriff.” 



pink, green and white kitten 
blends into her draperies. 
The coy room is wired with 
two telephones, one with a 
long cord. African violets 
peek from their baskets, 
while other plants are scat- 
tered adjacent to that former 
scourge of Hollywood, a TV 
set — 14" screen. 

“I love popcorn,” said 
Dic kins on, setting her cup on 
the table and pointing to a 
good supply of the snack food 
nearby. She nostalgically rec- 
ollects her catechism train- 
ing: whenever the nuns 
queried Dickinson about her 
goals, she’d reply, “I want to 
be a movie star.” That aspira- 
tion never again crossed her 
mind until college. She want- 
ed a career, not domesticity. 


One shortcut to a Hollywood 
venue was a beauty contest... 

And she was among the 
competition’s winners, who 
were christened “The T- 
Venuses” by a public rela- 
tions stooge. The triumph 
rekindled her “movie star” 
stratagem. “I was bitten by 
the bug once I walked onto a 
stage,” smiles Dickinson as 
she reflects on the ’53 tour- 
nament. ‘The casting direc- 
tor called and asked if I 
wanted to be on the show. Of 
course, I told him I had no 
acting experience but he just 
laughed and asked, ‘Can you 
walk?’ Obviously, I wasn’t 
being called to act anyway. I 
walked into that rehearsal 
hall and that was my first 
day in show business.” The 


Dickinson in BLACK WHIP, a 1956 b&w Western shot in Regalscope. Director 
Charles Marquis Warren also helmed B-horror movies (UNKNOWN TERROR). 


guest star was Frank Sina- 
tra, who just garnered an 
Oscar nomination for his 
performance in FROM 
HERE TO ETERNITY. “I 
was introduced to the best 
part of show business,” re- 
counts Dickinson. She’d be 
reacquainted with the croon- 
er, next time as an equal, 
less than seven years later. 

Another beauty contest 
landed Dickinson on the 
Warner Brothers studio lot. 
She debuted in a Doris Day 
musical, LUCKY ME. Her sin- 
gle line: “Happy Birthday, Un- 
cle Otis.” Subsequent assign- 
ments included a Randolph 
Scott oater, SHOOT-OUT AT 
MEDICINE BEND, and CHI- 
NA GATE, where Dickinson 
played the Eurasian wife of 
mercenary Gene Barry in a 
French controlled Vietnam. 
“By then, the contract system 
had stopped,” the actress ex- 
plained. “They didn’t teach 



you tap dancing and fencing 
anymore, nor would they send 
you off to premieres with 
Rock Hudson.” 

While maintaining her 
day job as secretary for a 
company that manufactured 
airplane seats, Dickinson 
continued to bounce between 
small roles. Finally, director 
Howard Hawks screen-tested 
the fledgling actress for an 
intimate but star-studded 


(<The movies I did for Warner 
Brothers are good now, but 
mainly because everyone in 
them is either a legend or dead. 
They cast me in little stinkers. « 



horse opera, RIO BRAVO. 
John Wayne was cast as 
Sheriff John T. Chance, but | 

Frank Gifford — last year’s 
tabloid “bad boy” — stood-in 
in for Wayne (aka The Duke) 
during tryouts. “That film 
was my big break,” relates 
Dickinson. “Back then, I 
Frank was retired because of 
an injury and he was under 
contract at Warner Bros. 
When they test new people, 
they don’t use the real star. 
Somebody stands in for them 
and Frank stood in for Duke. 
Kathie Lee [Gifford] still 
doesn’t trust me. We’ve 
talked about it and it’s al- 
ways a laugh. I never fess up 
to anything, I just say, ‘He 
was awfully cute, Kathie.’ 

“I was blown away. With- 
in four years of starting my 
career, I was cast opposite 
John Wayne, Dean Martin 
and Ricky Nelson in that 
kind of big movie. It was 
just wonderful.” 

Not unlike Marlene Diet- 
rich’s “Frenchy” (1939’s 
DESTRY RIDES AGAIN), 
Dickinson’s role of frontier 
card player “Feathers” was 
among the genre’s rare op- 
portunities to deflect stereo- 
type. “It’s not just the wife 
being left back tending to 
the cows,” laughs Dickinson. 
“It’s a real back-at-you i 
woman who doesn’t take 
guff from the big sheriff. I 
did a lot of westerns, and 
they weren’t like that.” 

Flanked by a machismo 
cast, Dickinson held her 
own. “I fit in with the boys 
by being a woman,” she sul- 
trily laughs. “In those days, 

I didn’t have any women 
friends on the set because, I 
basically, few in the crew 
were females. The wardrobe 
woman, the hairdresser and 
the script girl were the only 
women on the set besides 
the actors. Most westerns 
only had the men and the j 
leading lady. It was kind of 
lonesome, but I always got 
along with men so it wasn’t 
a problem.” 

John Wayne, who passed 
time in Tucson’s blistering 
heat by playing chess with J 

co-star Dean Martin, im- I 

pressed Dickinson because 
“he was himself. You know 
that the Duke was very out- J 
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spoken. There were no airs 
about him. No falseness. 
What you saw was what you 
got. When he was having a 
tough time making a scene 
work, it was as tough for 
him as it was for me. He 
wasn’t able to hide his inse- 
curities, either. We both 
struggled through those 
scenes, and they were very 
diffi cult scenes. He was very 
kind to someone who was as 
green as I was. At one point, 
he could have said, ‘God- 
dammit! Why can’t you get it 
together and learn how to 
act?’ He never was unkind 
like that. He was very pa- 
tient with me. I was pretty 
nervous. And there were 
heavyweights all around me. 

“Ricky [Nelson] and I were 
talking one day while they 
were taking some stills, and I 
asked, ‘How do you perform 
in front of all those people?’ 
He was big in the concert 
scene at that time. He said, 
‘Oh, I love it, but this makes 
me nervous.’ He was very 
nervous while acting. Being 
that it was an important 
film, he wanted it to be good.” 

She recalls that director 
Hawks “was very patient 
with me. He was a slow 
shooter. He just took his 
time and he waited for you 
to get it right or to get it 
good.” Hawks, in fact, had 
signed Dickinson to a per- 
sonal contract. When the 
film wrapped, and Hawks re- 
quested a six month exten- 


sion of her contract, Dickin- 
son speculated he’d be her 
professional anchor. She was 
in for a rude awakening. 

Upon her return from 
Tucson, the actress was 
beckoned by Warner Bros, to 
test for THE BRAMBLE 
BUSH (’60). “Now, I thought 
that was nice because it was 
a movie with Richard Bur- 
ton, that ‘sensation from 
England,'” Dickinson grins. 
“I drove up to the gate and 
told them what I was there 
for, and the guard said, ‘Oh, 
we have your permanent 
pass here.”’ A confused Dick- 


inson beefed that her tenure 
would be quite transitory, 
she was obligated to only 
test for a role. C’mon, what’s 
so permanent about that? 
But her protests fell on deaf 
ears: the guard pressed the 
pass into Dickinson’s palm. 
And then it dawned upon 
her. “That’s how I found out 
that I had been sold to Warn- 
er Bros, by Hawks — from the 
guard at the gate. It was aw- 
ful,” she groans. “I was so 
disappointed because I had 
signed with Howard Hawks, 
not with Warner Bros., and I 
thought I would get another 


movie with Howard Hawks 
and he would direct my ca- 
reer. I was so stupid.” 

The studio quickly as- 
signed the young actress to 
the usual round of potboilers 
and television shows, none of 
which advanced her career. 
“The movies are good now 
mainly because everyone in 
them is either a legend... or 
dead,” says Dickinson be- 
tween sips of her second cup 
of coffee. ‘Tor instance, THE 
SINS OF RACHEL CADE 
P6U was a movie they put me 
in, but it was with Roger 
Moore and Peter Finch. Rafer 
Johnson has a role too. It was 
nothing when we made it, but 
30 years later — because Peter 
Finch went on to be so great 
and Roger Moore and I got 
some fame — it now kind of 
holds up!” 

Other actresses were 
heirs to Dickinson’s pre- 
ferred roles: “I did ROME 
ADVENTURE [’62], which 
is kind of a cult classic with 
Suzanne Pleshette, Troy 
Donahue and Rossano 
Brazzi. I was the villain, the 
mature woman who gave 
Suzanne all the trouble. I 
was the bitch. I hated doing 



«THE KILLERS has the only 
scene where Ronald Reagan ever 
slapped a woman. When he said 
he was going into politics, I was 
too stupid to think he meant it.” 


that movie because I had 
hoped I would get THE 
CHAPMAN REPORT, a big 
movie being made on the lot. 
But they didn’t put me in 
that, they put me in little 
stinkers. I did another one 
called A FEVER IN THE 
BLOOD with Efrem Zimbal- 
ist. I was the wife of a sena- 
tor who was played by Don 
Ameche. I came up to him at 
one of those AFI dinners 
years later and said to him, 
‘Hello Mr Ameche. I was 
your wife once.’ And he just 
loved that.” 

Dickinson’s celebrity was 
more often a result of her 
public fraternizing, which 
overshadowed the half- 
baked Warner Bros, turkeys. 
But she was optimistic 
about OCEAN’S ELEVEN 
which, on paper, appeared to 


CHINA GATE (right). Co-starring w/ 
Gene Barry (f&c), Dickinson gave 
legs to the 1957 release (above), 
helmed by cult director Sam Fuller. 

be a sure-fire hit. A light- 
weight heist movie, all about 
the systematic looting of five 
Vegas casinos, the 1960 re- 
lease was a vehicle for the 
Rat Pack. Peter Lawford, 
upon discovering the central 
story, developed a produc- 
tion company with Frank 
Sinatra; they cast them- 
selves — along with compa- 
triots Dean Martin, Sammy 
Davis, Jr. and Joey Bishop — 


in the project that was a lit- 
eral “buddy” movie. The 
gang was supported by a 
myriad of sterling character 
actors, including Henry Sil- 
va, Richard Conte and Akin 
Tamiroff. Dickinson played 
Beatrice Ocean, Sinatra’s es- 
tranged spouse. 

Dickinson later learned 
that Davis Jr. pitched her 
casting to Sinatra (“You know 
who would be a gas for your 
wife? Angie!”). Ole’ Blue Eyes 
seized upon the idea, but 
Dickinson was bitterly disap- 
pointed that one of her three 
small scenes had been cut in 
pre-production: “I remember 
Frank saying, ‘Look, if it 
doesn’t belong in there, it’s 
not going to look good any- 
way.. .so it’s best that we don’t 
even bother to shoot it. It just 
doesn’t fit.’ So he consoled me 
and he was right. I had only 
a brief role in that movie but 
I’m happy to be in it.” 

Lewis Milestone, then 65 
years old, seemed an unlike- 
ly choice for the director of a 
tongue-in-cheek confection: 
after all, his track record 
was laden with critically 
lauded dramaturgy, with 
stuff like RAIN, ALL QUI- 
ET ON THE WESTERN 
FRONT, LES MISER- 
ABLES and OF MICE AND 
MEN. “Lewis was a wonder- 
ful man,” Dickinson remem- 
bers. “He tolerated all of 
those bad boys on that show, 
and we became very close. 
He’s a great name in those 
history books about direc- 
tors. Everyone was having a 
great time making that 
movie. After all, it was a 
comedy and you can buy all 
that schtick that you can’t 
do on a drama. All of those 
bad boys, who were best of 
friends, were basically play- 
ing in the sand. So it was 
great fun watching them 
have fun and being a part of 
it. They also put on a show 
at the Sands Hotel every 
night after shooting. It was 
a nonstop fiesta.” 

The actress wistfully ad- 
mits, “I wasn’t a true mem- 
ber of the Rat Pack. I was 
always on the fringes be- 
cause it was a boy’s club. 
But they liked women, so 
women were around, includ- 
ing me. I had already dated 
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Frank, so Frank knew me 
by the time of OCEAN’S 
ELEVEN. I had already 
done RIO BRAVO with 
Dean, so I was one of the 
pals. It was wonderful.” 

By the early 1960s, a 
truce softened the high-tech 
war waged between TV and 
movies. Studio executives 
embraced the new medium 
as a viable market for their 
product. Universal’s Lew 
Wasserman decided that 
feature films could be made 
and sold directly to the net- 
works, bypassing theatrical 
distribution. NBC, quick to 
jump on the bandwagon, 
produced three features 
aimed at the small screen. 
But one movie in the trilogy, 
THE KILLERS, was reject- 
ed by the NBC’s standards 
and practices committee. It 
seems the network’s brass 
gauged the 1964 release — a 
remake of a 1946 movie, 
based upon an Ernest Hem- 
ingway story — as too violent 
and risque for prime time. 

John Cassavetes plays a 
teacher who double crosses a 
criminal kingpin (Ronald 
Reagan). Dickinson, cast as a 
femme fatale who’s the cata- 
lyst for Cassavetes’ decline, 
describes director Don Siegel 
as “a very quiet. He was a 
mischievous, adorable per- 
son. He always had a little 
smile on his face, as if he 
were just about to tell you a 
joke. He was very playful. He 
was ping pong champion of 
the world or the United 
States. I never knew that un- 
til his memorial service, 
where they showed him play- 
ing ping pong. He had a pixie 
quality about him. Cas- 
savetes was one of his best 
friends, so they had a won- 
derful time just being togeth- 
er.” 

“THE KILLERS was shot 
as a movie for television,” 
but it was theatrically dis- 
tributed. So, once again, I 
was in a groundbreaker 
which I love. Cassavetes 
and I were rolling around in 
the sheets and it’s very vio- 
lent. Lee Marvin held me 
out a window by my ankles 
and slapped me around. We 
were lying together on a 
couch, or something, and 
kissing which you couldn’t 







do in those days. There was 
no nudity that I can recall.” 

But production was debil- 
itated “because we were 
supposed to start shooting 
the day President Kennedy 
was killed. It was a tough 
time. We were behind a day 
and we had to shoot that 
movie under a heavy vale of 
sorrow for all of us. It wasn’t 
a knee slapper.” 

Reagan resigned himself 
to do THE KILLERS only 
because had owed the studio 
a film to finish out his con- 
tract. It was the final credit 
in his prolific film career. 
“He was stuck and he didn’t 
like it,” says Dickinson. “He 
was pleasant. He has al- 
ways been a pleasant man. 
But we were on opposite 
ends of the political spec- 
trum, so I just stayed out of 
his way. He was always 
studying his papers. I had 
no idea he was going to go 
on and become governor. He 
was studying and always 
reading the papers, and he 
was very political and out- 
spoken. But I would always 
get out of the way. When he 
said he was going into poli- 
tics, I was too stupid to 
think he really meant it. 

Howard Hawks surreptitiously sold 
Dickinson's contract to Warner Bros.: 
her debut film for the company was 
THE BRAMBLE BUSH (w/ Richard 
Burton). B: Equal time with the Rat 
Pack, OCEAN'S ELEVEN (1960). 



“The film also has the on- 
ly scene where Reagan ever 
had to slap a woman. He 
says to me, ‘Get on home’ 
and I say, ‘I’m not going 
home. I’m staying’ and then 
he whacks me one and says, 

7 said get on home. ’ It’s all 
an act because I’m there 
pretending to be in love with 
Cassavetes, but we’re set- 
ting him up. As a produc- 
tion, it looks kind of cheap 
which it was because it was 
shot for TV: but if you forget 
that, it’s quite a good film.” 

Our conversation flashes 
forward to 1971 when the 
sexual revolution was in full 
swing. Producer Gene Rod- 
denberry imported Roger 
Vadim, the French softcore 
sovereign (BARBARELLA, 
BLOOD & ROSES, NIGHT 
GAMES), to direct PRETTY 
MAIDS ALL IN A ROW. 
Rock Hudson starred as a 
football coach whose pas- 
times include seducing the 
student body. After one 
comely coed threatens to go 
public with Hudson’s 
amorous adventures, he 
bumps her off. Pretty soon, 
other equally curvaceous 
but cold bodies turn-up on 
campus. Dickinson played a 
voluptuous teacher named 
Miss Smith, who’s the Jessi- 
ca Rabbit of higher educa- 
tion. “Rock and I got to be 
good friends, actually,” says 
the actress. “He was so love- 
ly, and then we were both 
cops on television. He would 
visit the set and drop in 
once in a while and we’d see 
each other socially occasion- 
ally over at Dinah Shore’s. 
He was just wonderful. 

“Vadim was called Vadim, 
not Roger, because I think 
that really was his first 
name. He was Russian- 
French, so if I say ‘Vadim’ 
it’s because that’s what Jane 
[Fonda] called him. He was 
a very luscious, very sensu- 
ous, very sexy Frenchman 
— or Russian — but very 
French in culture. He was a 
little bit out of his element 
directing an American com- 
edy, that’s why I think it 
doesn’t quite work. Vadim 
was more outwardly fun 
and didn’t take it as serious- 
ly as say Lewis Milestone. 
Being French, it was hard 


“BIG BAD MAMA had lots of 
nudity. The morals were upside 
down. I went from being slapped 
by a future president to sharing 
my lover with my young girls.” 



Conferring with Frank Sinatra, co-star Sammy Davis, Jr. (f) pitched Dickinson 
tor the OCEAN’S 11 role. B: W/ odd couple Jack Klugman and James Mason in 
CRY TERROR. I: In GUN THE MAN DOWN (1956), co-produced by John Wayne. 



for him to explain what he 
wanted. He would take me 
by the shoulders and put me 
in place and say, You stand 
there.’ He said, ‘I wish I 
could direct by calling out do 
number 23.’ He wasn’t that 
great with the English sub- 
tleties. He was much more 
casual.” 

The actress becomes pen- 
sive for a moment, trying to 
recall the actor who played 
heartthrob Ponce de Leon 
Harper. “Who was the 
young man I slept with?” 
she asked. “Oh, John David 
Carson! I was Miss Smith, 
the young sexy teacher, and 
Rock Hudson wanted me to 
break John David Carson 
into sex because he couldn’t 
stop having erections in 
class. Rock played head of 
the athletics department 
and, I think, he wanted 
John to play football and 
stop having hard-ons in 
class. So he thought if Miss 
Smith got to him, and broke 
him in, he’d be fine. So Miss 



Smith, seeing that as a way 
to get to Rock Hudson, 
played along with it and got 
herself in bed with the 
young man. And enjoyed 
every minute of it.” 

The only word-of-mouth 
attributed to PRETTY 
MAIDS was provoked by 
Dickinson’s bared buns. 
Hired by B-movie maverick 
Roger Corman to play BIG 
BAD MAMA (’74), the ac- 
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tress afforded audiences 
plenty of southern — and 
northern — exposure. The 
film made a fortune. Sip- 
ping her coffee, Dickinson 
notes, “BIG BAD MAMA 
had lots of violence, just 
shooting right and left. And 
a lot of nudity: sharing a 
bed with my daughters, 
sharing a bed with my lover! 
The morals were totally up- 
side down. So I come from 
being slapped by the future 
president, with him saying, 
‘I told you to get on home,’ to 
sharing my lover with my 
two young girls. 

“I had to learn the ma- 
chine gun, of course. There 
was some marvelous direc- 
tion by Steve Carver, espe- 
cially the machine gun 
scenes which I thought were 
well choreographed. The 
holdups were fabulous and 
quite exciting. Even though 
it was a small picture, it’s 
an awfully good picture if it 
weren’t a carbon copy of 
BONNIE AND CLYDE, 



which it is. The music was 
copied. The scenes were 
copied. Forgetting that, it 
was damn good.” 

The surfeit of sex and nu- 
dity was unnerving, even for 
the the swinging ’70s. Fur- 
thermore, audiences could 
hardly acclimate themselves 
to an actress of Dickinson’s 
calibre — a genuine movie 
star — stripping for a shoot- 
r em-up. Dic kin son wondered 


“POLICE WOMAN’S Sgt. Ander- 
son was vulnerable but brave. 
And she was hot. She knew she 
had the assets’ that worked, but 
didn’t egotistically abuse ’em.” 



T: POINT BLANK (w / Lee Marvin & Dickinson) was berated for its violence in 
'67, but critics now regard the film as a classic ("A flashy revenge thriller," Da- 
mian Cannon). B: Originally shot for NBC, THE KILLERS (w/ John Cassavetes) 
was gauged too violent for TV. /: The ’64 release was Ronald Reagan’s last film. 



what the fuss was all about: 
it wasn’t the first time that 
she peeled for the camera. "I 
had to do a nude scene in 
POINT BLANK [’67]," she 
confirms, “but it was very 
subtle. Oh, I had a couple of 
other scenes, but I don’t 
think one of them made it to 
the screen. I have photos in 
the shower. YOUNG BILLY 
YOUNG [’69] was a film I 
did with Robert Mitchum. I 
had to be nude in that. But 
there was a lot of it in BIG 
BAD MAMA, and you had 
William Shatner in it. Later, 
we became heroes.” 

The obligatory nude 
scenes proved less than 
problematic for Dickinson: 
“There wasn’t much to pre- 
pare for [laughs]. Just bite 
the bullet. Roger Corman’s 
production was akin to a TV 
schedule. We did that movie 
in 20 days, fast and furious. 
The other films that I did 
were much more leisurely 
and sane. Time is really the 
big difference on these B- 
f ilms -” 

On the heels of the Cor- 
man film, Dickinson slam- 
dunked another ground- 
breaker. The substantive 
role that eluded her on film 
would finally be accessible 
on television. Earlier in the 
year, she had appeared as 
Lisa Beaumont in The Gam- 
ble, an episode of the NBC’s 
long running series, PO- 
LICE STORY (1973-77). The 
show’s executive producer. 
David Gerber — eager to sell 
the actress on a concept — 
soon caught up with Dickin- 
son on the Santa Monica set 
of BIG BAD MAMA: she 
was performing a scene 
where her title character 
discovers both randy daugh- 
ters (Susan Sennett and 
Robbie Lee) whipping into 
an impromptu strip-tease 
for rednecks. As soon as 
Dickinson wrapped the 
scene, Gerber tried to push 
a proposed weekly series 
called POLICE WOMAN. 
No sale. Dickinson wasn't 
interested in the grueling 
demands of television. The 
frenzied pace on BIG BAD 
MAMA had worn her out 
and a series would only per- 
petuate the the time con- 
straints and manic sched- 
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ule. “But they talked me in- 
to it,” laughs Dickinson, 
who signed on for a four 
year stint as — what was her 
name? 

“Her name was Sgt. 
Leigh Ann ‘Pepper’ Ander- 
son. They kept getting it 
wrong and sometimes would 
call me Suzanne\ If you 
watch all 91 episodes, I’m 
sometimes Leigh Ann and 
sometimes Suzanne because 
that’s how fast we put it to- 
gether. I signed in May and 
we started shooting July 
5th, the day after the holi- 
day. It went together so 
fast.” 

Another big problem. 
Dickinson’s TV character 
was a sexy but civil all- 
American girl who, as a 
member of a vice squad 
team, busted scumbags. On 
the other hand, her BIG 
BAD MAMA — a promiscu- 
ous floozy and lousy mother 



Impressed with her glamour, French 
producers invited Dickinson to cross 
over to their country. T: DRESSED TO 
KILL, helmed by Brian DePalma. 

who just kept bustin’ out of 
her cotton dresses — was 
brewing-up some serious 
controversy. Rumors sug- 
gested the residual publicity 
could be crippling. “I was up 
front with the producers,” 
shrugs Dickinson. “I told 
them, “You know. I’m nude 
in this movie.’ But they 
thought it was a small 
movie and wouldn’t have 
any bearing on the series at 



“My most violent death scene? 
DRESSED TO KILL. Brian De Pal- 
ma was maddening. I said to him, 
‘You were a son of a bitch to work 
for,’ and he said, ‘I know I was!’” 


all.” Uh-huh. All righteeeee. I 
The film’s controversy, in I 
fact, heated-up the ratings. 

POLICE WOMAN was a 
Nielsen smash. It’s likely I 
that the show’s longevity I 
was partially attributed to I 
Dickinson’s short skirts. I 
“Pepper was brave and she I 
was fun,” affirms the ac- I 
tress. “She was also vulner- I 
able but brave enough to 1 
cover her vulnerability. She I 
would go in and do her duty, I 
despite her fears. And she I 
was hot. She knew she had I 
assets that worked and she * 
used them in the right way, ] 
not with ego. It was just I 
that she knew if she were I 
pretending to be a hooker, I 
she could hook somebody I 
and solve the case. She was I 
wise about herself and she I 
enjoyed her fellow workers. I 
She had no problem with I 
the men or the feminist I 
thing, because she liked 1 
men and got along with I 
them great.” 

Unfortunately, by the I 
show’s fourth season, Dick- I 
inson’s frequent turns as a I 
call girl or gun moll began to I 
wear thin. “And that’s why I 
we only went four years,” I 
she giggles. “It became very I 
predictable. You just ran out I 
of stories. Earl Holliman I 
and I — but mostly Earl [“Lt. 
Bill Crowley”] — were always I 
fighting for better scripts I 
that were a little bit less ob- I 
vious. The network’s idea I 
for this show was not some- I 
thing as serious as POLICE I 
STORY: they wanted an en- I 
tertainment show. A little I 
T&A and a lot of reality, but I 
it just got to be monotonous. I 
We’d joke that it was like I 
being tied to the railroad I 
tracks once more. We al- 1 
ways knew she was going to I 
get into jeopardy and they 1 
just got to be too much I 
alike. 

“But my POLICE WOM- 
AN was the first of the fe- 
male cop shows. It was the I 
first hour show that starred 
a woman other than a come- I 
dienne. That’s often over- I 
looked. There was no I 
woman starring in an hour | 
show.” 

Hence, she earned her 
goal. POLICE WOMAN was 
syndicated globally. And 
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Dickinson, in her mid-40s. 
was portrayed as a very sen- 
suous but assertive heroine 
who was just one of the 
guys. Think any of the BAY- 
WATCH babes will make a 
similarly smooth transition 
into middle age? Uh-huh. 
“But, ohhhh. I’m still tired 
from that,” Dickinson 
moans. “I only signed for 
four years. That’s all I 
would give them in a con- 
tract. I think that if I had 
signed for five years, the 
show would have been sus- 
tained into a fifth year. It 
was very hard, harder on 
my husband than it was on 
my daughter who was only 
seven when we started. Not 
coming home for dinner for 
eight months of the year is 
really rough. It certainly 
wasn’t my husband’s idea of 
a nice marriage. So, after a 
season and a half, he split. 
That’s not to say we would- 
n’t have split anyway, but it 
was really hard. 

“It’s all about when the 
woman is the head of the 
household, and I was be- 
cause he worked at home 
but I did all the marketing 
and cooking and everything. 
And if I’m not there bring- 
ing home dinner, it takes its 
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toll.” 

Two years later, the 49- 
year-old Dickinson returned 
to the screen, as a practi- 
tioner of infidelity, in Brian 
De Palma’s DRESSED TO 
KILL (1980). Lathering-up 
in the expository shower 
scenes, her nudity delivered 
press and audiences. This 
time around, she wasn’t um- 
bilicated to a gun-totin’ car- 
toon character; neverthe- 
less, her anti-heroine drew 
fire from feminists. Dickin- 
son plays Kate Miller, a 
woman whose sexual fan- 
tasies culminate in a puni- 
tive fate. 

“Oh, I’ve been dying for 
years,” smiles Dickinson. “I 
did a lot of westerns before 
RIO BRAVO and I’ve died a 
lot of times but BIG BAD 
MAMA was the most poetic 
one. It was kind of a nice 



R. top: Helmed by Arthur Penn, 
Dickinson played Marlon Brando's wife 
In THE CHASE f66). C: Peter Finch 
and Roger Moore in SINS OF RACHEL 
CADE. B: With Gregory Peck as CAPT. 
NEWMAN, M.D. Above: As POLICE 
WOMAN In her TV series (1975-76). 

death scene, and I really 
like how they did that. But 
the most violent was cer- 
tainly DRESSED TO KILL. 
She has gone off to have an 
affair with the guy that she 
met at the museum. As she 
gets dressed, she leaves him 
a note saying it was terrific 
but she has to go home to 
her husband. She leaves in 
the elevator but, halfway 
down, she remembers that 


«l liked THE DON’S ANALYST 
because of the colorful charac- 
ters. My role isn’t boring. All my 
life, I’ve had a lot of bland roles & 
I tried to make ’em interesting.” 
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she left her wedding ring 
back in the apartment. She 
doesn’t realize that she’s be- 
ing stalked by her psychia- 
trist. He has an inner side 
and an outer side. The inner 
side was a man who is angry 
at the outer side for lusting 
after my character, so he 
had to kill her. 

“When she gets off the el- 
evator, to go back and get 
her ring, she gets slashed 
and slashed by the psychia- 
trist who’s disguised — actu- 
ally, cross-dressing — as a 
woman. The slashing just ^ 
took one day to shoot. * 
Michael Westmore, the 
great prosthetics man for all 
these killings, had made up 
the prosthesis for my hand 
and my throat and where 
ever else I was going to get 
slashed. It was all rigged 
and very, very tedious so 
when he slashes with that 
razor, the blood comes out.” I 

Dickinson, who’s worked 
with some acclaimed direc- 
tors, admits her opinion of 
De Palma is decidedly 
mixed: “He was maddening 
and wonderful. We’ve be- 
come very, very good 
friends. I once said to him, 
“You were a son of a bitch to 
work for’ and he said, ‘I I 
know I was.’ He hates shoot- 
ing his movies. He loves pre- 
production, he loves post 
production, he loves writing 
the script but he just hates 
the tedium of shooting a 
movie and he does it very I 
carefully and detailed. So it I 
is tedium.” 

I ask her for some com- 1 
mentary on RESURREC- I 
TION OF ZACHARY 
WHEELER, a ’71 movie- 
shot on video — about organ I 
transplants and cloning, j 
While her memory of the I 
film is dim, she and director ] 
Bob Wynn have become I 
friends over the years: 
“When they cloned the I 
sheep last year, Bob called 
and reminded me that we 
did that a long time ago. AD 
I remember is that I was a 
nurse and I’m in on this I 
transference of this body or I 
spirit or whatever.” 

Still extremely active, I 
Dickinson concluded las: 
year with guest appear- I 
ances on ABC’s ELLEN and j 
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change, and I was thinking 
of moving to Paris because 
they liked my work over 
there. The French loved 
THE KILLERS and RIO 
BRAVO. I thought I would 
go there and make my 
mark, but CAPTAIN NEW- 
MAN came along so I had to 
sign the contract; however, I 
didn’t like what Universal 
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CBS’ DIAGNOSIS MUR- 
DER. She was also cast in 
THE DON’S ANALYST, a 
feature produced by the 
Movie Channel, with Robert 
Loggia, Kevin Poliak and 
Sherilyn Fenn. Quickie sce- 
nario : When the head of a 
crime family decides that 
his mob should give up the 
old ways and turn legit, his 
two wacky sons think it’s 
time for him to see a shrink. 

“I enjoyed it because it is 
so absurd,” explains Dickin- 
son. “Loggia, the Don, hates 
me and I hate him yet some- 
how we stay together. It’s 
comedy but you have to play 
it straight, which was very 
hard. Poliak, as the psychia- 
trist, is so funny. I would be 
happy to just sit and watch 
him breathe. Mine is not a 
boring role. It was very spe- 
cial not to be bland. I’ve had 
a lot of bland roles all my 
life, and I tried to make 
them interesting.” 

I unfold an old clipping 
that insisted Dickinson’s 
legs had been insured for a 
million dollars. True? ‘They 
were indeed, and in those 
days a million dollars meant 
something. After I got out of 
Warner Bros., I was offered 
the role in CAPTAIN NEW- 
MAN M.D. (’63) with Grego- 
ry Peck and Tony Curtis. 
Universal said I wouldn’t 
get the role unless I signed a 
seven year contract. It was 
at a time in my career 
where I felt I had to make a 


Playing the title role as JESSICA, Dickinson mixed It up with Italian bombshell Sylva Kosclna. Trailers and ads for the 
film stressed Dickinson's anatomic schtick (seated on motor scooter, clad in short-shorts). The film was helmed by Jean 
Negulesco, who’s BOY ON A DOLPHIN (’57) turned Sophia Loren— surfacing braless from water— Into a popular pin-up. 


did. The studio had to pro- 
mote you, so they put me in 
CAPTAIN NEWMAN and 
then THE ART OF LOVE 
with James Gardner and 
Dick Van Dyke. In CAP- 
TAIN NEWMAN, they 
wanted to promote the film 
and myself so they insured 
my legs and did a lot of pho- 
tography with them. I was 
in Life magazine standing 
over a bag of money with 
black stocking on my legs. 
That’s a great shot, but it 
was about the studio not 
about me. I asked them, 
‘Are you sure this is for 
real?’ because I always hat- 
ed those publicity gimmicks 
that, as a kid, I had read 
about and been fooled. They 
said, ‘Oh yeah, it’s for real. 
Just don’t ask us for how 
long.’ And I didn’t. I have a 
feeling it was for about a 
week.” 

Dickinson’s sister suffers 
from Alzheimer’s disease; 
the actress’ more somber, 
public appearances have 
been before Congress to 
fund an antidote: “I do as 
much as I can. I go to a lot 
of the fundraisers, galas 


and talk shows to raise 
money for research. There 
seems to be a stigma to it 
because they think you’re 
crazy. Larry King said to me 
on the air, T)id you hesitate 
to come out about this?’ I 
never even realized that 
there was a stigma, but I 
guess there must be. It’s 
such a frightening disease 
because we’re all vulnera- 
ble. More people should 
know about it.” □ 

Dickinson in last year’s NATIONAL 
LAMPOON’S THE DON’S ANALYST: 

“I enjoyed it because it's so absurd.” 


! 









CAST IN A ’50S SLEEPER, THE SHORT-LIVED LODGER OF 
“HORROR HOTEL” FLIPPED FROM ACTING TO PRODUCING. 


By Bruce G. Hallenbeck 


p 


Nan struggles with the witches as 
they drag her down the passage. ..Mrs. 
Newless, Kern & Driscoll, and other 
witches are gathered around the stone 
slab. Nan is held by the warlocks, she 
turns suddenly and tries to run away. 
The two warlocks lead Nan to the stone 
slab, flinging her onto it... Mrs. Newless 
raises a dagger, Driscoll at her side. 
Nanscreams: “No. ..No. ..No!” Mrs. New- 
less raises the dagger. She stabs down 
with it viciously. Nan screams once 
more. CUT TO: Closeup of knife cutting 
into birthday cake... From the origi- 
nal shooting script of CITY OF 
THE DEAD by George Baxt. 

Poor Nan. Her distinction in “horror 
history'’ is that she was the first hero- 
ine to be killed off less than halfway 
through a movie. A British production, 
filmed in 1959, CITY OF THE DEAD 
was released in the U.S. as HORROR 
HOTEL. Based on a story by prolific 
producer/writer Milton Subotsky (DR. 
TERROR’S HOUSE OF HORRORS, 
TALES FROM THE CRYPT, etc.), the 
1960 U.S. release was actually made 
before PSYCHO convoluted cliches 
with the equally unpredictable demise 
of Janet Leigh’s “working girl” in the 
shower. Venetia Stevenson, who 
played Nan, was be as calibrated on 
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the same scale of celebrity 
as Leigh, nor did HORROR 
HOTEL provoke the same 
notoriety as PSYCHO: but 
Stevenson and her memo- 
rable movie have done quite 
well since, thank you. 

True, Stevenson will be 
indelibly linked to the hor- 
ror sleeper, which has been 
granted was a second life 
via its premiere on laser 
disc (Elite). But its likely 
that even the film’s legion of 
admirers have not been en- 
lightened to Stevenson’s ac- 
tivity since checking-out of 
HORROR HOTEL. Well, try 
this one on for size: she’s a 
film producer, whose re- 
sume includes a genre title 
(DEAN R. KOONTZ’S SER- 
VANTS OF TWILIGHT). 

Speaking from her home 
in Southern California, 

Stevenson reminisced about 
her dual careers: “I manage 
directors now, and one of my 
clients is Sam Irvin, who did 
a picture called ACTING 
ON IMPULSE [2:1]. Linda 
Fiorentino, who co-starred 
in MEN IN BLACK, played 
the lead. There’s a scene 
where HAPPY DAYS’ Don- 
nie Most is reading a mock- 
up of Femme Fatales with 
Linda Fiorentino on the cov- 
er. Brinke Stevens, one of 
your staffers, was also in 
Stevenson as a comely castaway In ISLAND OF LOST W 

'59." Critic John Stanley: “It's a pulp-inspired a< 


that movie. Naturally, I’m very famil- 
iar with the magazine.” 

Stevenson is pleasantly surprised 
by HORROR HOTEL’S “rebirth” in the 
modern media. ‘When my friend went 
to the video store to buy the laserdisc,” 
she related, “they said it sold out the 
first week. The owner finally said he’d 
sell me the copy he had just bought for 
himself. So that’s the copy I have. You 
know, I don’t have any idea how I 
could scream like I did in that film. 
Last Saturday night, I had my friends 
sitting around watching HORROR 
HOTEL. It was very hard for me to 
watch myself on-screen so, during my 
death scene, I kind of walked out of the 
room. And everybody said, ‘How did 
you scream like that? You’re usually so 
quietY I remember having to do that 
and being very hoarse afterwards. 
Screaming is one of the hardest things 
to do! I don’t know if I could do it 
again.” 

Stevenson is a child of the motion 
picture business. Anna Lee, Steven- 


son’s mother, appeared in 
the likes of BEDLAM 
(1946), with Boris Karloff, 
and FORT APACHE with 
John Wayne. She’s still flex- 
ing her acting muscles on 
the afternoon soaper, GEN- 
ERAL HOSPITAL. Her fa- 
ther is the late Robert 
Stevenson, a Brit director 
who was brought to this 
country by mogul David 
Selznick. “He did some film 
noir-type pictures for 
Howard Hughes,” Steven- 
son continued. “He did a 
film called MY FORBID- 
DEN PAST [1951] withAva 
Gardner and Robert Mit- 
chum. He did a lot of televi- 
sion: he was one of the early 
directors on GUNSMOKE. 
Then he went to Disney and 
did most of the great Disney 
live-action pictures: MARY 
POPPINS, OLD YELLER, 
THE ABSENT-MINDED 
PROFESSOR, THE LOVE 
BUG. In fact, before Spiel- 
berg came along, my father 
had the record for grossing 
more money than any other 
director.” 

Bom in England, Steven- 
son cruised to the States 
with her parents when she 
was a child. She returned to 
her native country in the 
late ‘50’s and was cast in 
JUKEBOX, “a television se- 
ries. I was ‘the American’ on 
a panel that rated record al- 
bums... 

“My absolute first film 
was a picture that Alan Ladd produced 
called ISLAND OF LOST WOMEN. I 
was one of three femme fatales! The 
others were June Blair, who ended up 
marrying David Nelson of OZZIE AND 
HARRIET, and Diane Jergens. It was 
about three women and their father 
who are cast away on an island. I don’t 
remember the plot too well. I do re- 
member that the costumes we wore 
were considered risque. They were 
kind of like sarongs, but they pretty 
much covered everything. Of course, 
this was in 1959. ..[pause]. ..Actually, I 
was never a femme fatale. I mean, I 
was never the bad girl. I never killed 
anyone in a movie, although I got 
killed a lot.” 

Less than one year later, Stevenson 
signed-on for HORROR HOTEL. The 
draw for horror fans was Hammer vet- 
eran Christopher Lee as Driscoll, a 
professor who moonlights as a blood- 
thirsty warlock. Although produced on 
a low budget, the film wallows in a 
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STEVENSON 

££ l was very impress- 
ed with the set: I’d 
never have thought 
HORROR HOTEL was 
a low-budget film.” 


dark, Lovecraftian-styled ambience. “I 
don’t know what the budget was,” said 
Stevenson. “I was only involved as an 
actress, so I probably didn’t even read 
the whole script! I remember the first 
day at Shepperton Studios, I very im- 
pressed with the set: it was all dressed 
in fog. Looking back, I never would 
have thought that was a low-budget 
picture, compared to other films that 
I’d done. There were plenty of creative 
people around.” 

The movie was directed by John 
Moxey (aka John Llewellyn Moxey) 
who, eleven years later, helmed a 
made-for-TV classic, THE NIGHT 
STALKER. “He’s a very good director,” 
Stevenson recalled. “I mainly remem- 
ber a whole day of screaming. I don’t 
remember how he got it out of me, but 
there was take-after-take of it. 
Christopher Lee was a very nice man. 
I didn’t think he was very scary. Very 
distant, though. I may be wrong, but I 
think I remember him sitting on the 
set doing the London Times crossword 
puzzle.” 

Recounting her “money shot,” the 
actress lifted her head and exhaled: “I 
remember being embarrassed by this 
scene in which I had to wear what they 
called a ‘Merry Widow’. It was this 
black push-up bra thing. It seemed 
kind of inappropriate for the character. 
Here was this kind of prim college stu- 
dent, and she undresses and she’s 
wearing this bustier!” 

Shortly after, Stevenson did a guest 
appearance on ALFRED HITCHCOCK 
PRESENTS for CBS. “It was an epi- 
sode with Burt Reynolds and Harry 
Dean Stanton [Escape to Sonoita, 
6/26/60] . As I remember, I was either 
kidnapped or held hostage. My dress 
was ripped through the whole show. I 
think Harry was the bad guy and Burt 
was the good guy. Once again, I was 
the victim. But HORROR HOTEL was 
my one — and only! — long, drawn-out 
screaming role!” 

Tallying only a little more than a 
half dozen film credits — stuff like 
William Wellman’s DARBY’S RAN- 
GERS and some Westerns (DAY OF 
THE OUTLAW, SEVEN WAYS FROM 
SUNDOWN) — Stevenson resisted illu- 



T: “I never liked being an actress,” admits Stevenson, 
pher Lee, her HORROR HOTEL co-star, as “a nice man 


I wanted to be a writer." B: She recounts Christo- 
I didn't think he was scary. Very distant, though." 



sions of Hollywood stardom. 

“I never liked being an ac- 
tress,” she explained. “I was 
always embarrassed — I’m 
still embarrassed — to see 
myself on the screen. I 
wanted to be a writer. Then 
I got married and I had two 
children. 

“HORROR HOTEL is one 
of a number of films I made 
at that time — and certainly 
not one I would have 
thought would be remem- 
bered. I’m very proud to 
have been associated with 
it. I really am! I’ve never 
been particularly a fan of 
the horror pictures. I really 
like Hitchcock. There are 
some pictures like LES DIA- 
BOLIQUES (1954) that I re- 
ally like. But when horror 
films lapsed into all the spe- 
cial effects and blood — you 
know, mad killers after a 
sorority or something — I 
just thought they were kind 
of brainless.” 

Stevenson hopes that the 
trendy penchant for Gothic 
melodrama (BRAM STOK- 
ER’S DRACULA) will turn 
into a habit: “They can be a 
real venue for creativity, es- 
pecially for cinematogra- 
phers. I’d like to see some 
good black and white movies 
made although — commer- 
cially, I guess — that would 
be difficult.” 

She should know. Steven- 
son is one of Hollywood’s 
busier independent producers. “It’s a 
profession that took a long time to get 
into. As I say, I got married; I was wed 
to Don Everly of the Everly Brothers. 
We were married for nine years. Then, 
when we were divorced, I knew that I 
didn’t want to get back into acting. I 
really didn’t know what I was going to 
do in the business. I worked for a 
friend of mine in the publicity field, 
and then I became a script reader. I 
never left Los Angeles after that. Then 
I went to work for a production compa- 
ny as a story editor, then got into pro- 
ducing.” 

Stevenson has been involved as ex- 
ecutive or line producer on “many, 
many films,” including Walter Hill’s 
cat n’ mouse thriller, SOUTHERN 
COMFORT (1981), and an IMAX film 
chronicling the Grand Canyon. She 
noted that the latter movie “plays six 
times a day at the Grand Canyon, and 
often plays at other IMAX theaters. 
The last picture I produced was from a 
Dean Koontz book, SERVANTS OF 


TWILIGHT. I was recently thought 
about Patricia Jessel [HORROR HO- 
TEL’S pivotal witch] when I was wat- 
ching Grace Zabriskie in SERVANTS 
OF TWILIGHT. She played this sort of 
witch character who could make blood 
appear in her palm. I guess she basi- 
cally played the Patricia Jessel part.” 

Stevenson grieves that, unlike the 
generation when her parents were 
making movies, the stratagem for to- 
day’s film production is less challeng- 
ing: “Back then, producers had ulti- 
mate power and they were really cre- 
ative people. They could basically get 
what they wanted made. The studio 
system now is run by committee. 
That’s why screenplays often turn out 
badly, because everybody has to have a 
say in them. Everybody’s afraid of 
making a mistake and losing their 
jobs, so they go for the easy way out. 
It’s the safe way of getting things done, 
and people are afraid of taking 
chances. It’s their job, you know. Fi- 
nancially, there’s a lot more at stake. I 


suppose Steven Spielberg 
can pretty much do what he 
wants, and there may be a 
handful of producers who 
can, but nowadays if you 
can get a movie produced, 
you’re really lucky. It’s very 
hard. The independent mar- 
ket now is tough. The mon- 
ey isn’t there. We have to 
satisfy the foreign market, 
cast it with people who 
mean something for video 
...ultimately, to produce a 
film now, you have to be 
lucky. Before, you had to be 
talented!” 

Insisting she’s not the 
breed of schizophrenic de- 
picted in Hollywood “tell- 
all” books, Stevenson attrib- 
utes her demeanor to “being 
highly organized. That’s 
what ‘producing’ is all 
about: watching the dollars 
and dealing with people. 
You don’t have to be the 
stereotypical man with the 
cigar. That’s not what a pro- 
ducer is anymore.” 

I couldn’t let Stevenson 
get away without asking 
about an old friend of hers: 
“Yeah, I knew Elvis Pres- 
ley,” she said wistfully. “El- 
vis was just a really very 
nice Southern boy. He was 
very shy. I wouldn’t call him 
a macho kind of person. He 
was really a fish out of wa- 
ter in Hollywood, back in 
the late fifties, when I knew 
him. I don’t remember how I 
met him, actually. I never worked with 
him. I met him when he was in town. I 
went to Graceland once. We knew each 
other for quite awhile. I look at pic- 
tures of Elvis when he was young, and 
he was a really good-looking guy. I 
don’t know that I was really aware of 
that then. He photographed really 
well. We were friends for about four or 
five years. I met him shortly after he 
came to town, and he was living in a 
hotel. Not a horror hotel...” 

As a result of working on his televi- 
sion show, Stevenson struck an ac- 
quaintanceship with Alfred Hitchcock, 
with whom her father fraternized: “Al- 
though a lot of people didn’t like him 
personally, my father never spoke bad- 
ly of him. He seemed to really like him. 
The person I was really impressed 
with was Joan Harrison. She wrote 
several of his movies, and worked very 
closely with him in production. She 
just died last year. She was the firs: 
woman executive producer/writer I’d 
ever seen. She was attractive and good 
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at what she did; she was a good role 
model. She may have been my inspira- 
tion to get into production.” 

Wearing still another hat, Steven- 
son is currently developing a book ti- 
tled Starlets from A to Z. Co-written 
with Ed Margulies ( Bad Movies We 
Love), the former actress notes their 
collaborative research “goes back as 
far back as Anna May Wong and works 
its way up to Models, Inc. Although it 
doesn’t have a publisher yet, we’re 
working on a proposal right now.” 

With a number of projects in prepa- 
ration — none of which she’ll talk about 
yet — the ex-thespian returns to work. 
Her mission: rehabilitate an industry 
that keeps tripping on its coattails. 
Not exactly a job for a femme fatale. 
But perfect for the next Joan Harrison. 
Your move, Ms. Stevenson. □ 


STEVENSON 

“I like Hitchcock, but 
horror films turned 
brainless with blood, 
special effects, sad- 
ism & sorority girls.” 





DEBUTING IN ’93 AS A VOODOO-VEXED SEXPOT, THE EX-MODEL 
LATER CONQUERED “KULL’S” BOXOFFICE FAILURE. 

BY JAMES Van Hise 



Describing the actress’ de- 
but as leading lady, critic 
Roger Ebert gushed, “She is a 
beautiful woman who lives 
caught in a web of supersti- 
tion and fear... a beautiful, 
sultry, high-spirited young 
mulatto woman of the is- 
lands.” Karina Lombard was 
subsequently cast as decora- 
tive but dispensable “fantasy 
women”; she’s the embodi- 
ment of Harlequin paper- 
back covers. But the Tahiti- 
born Lombard didn’t priori- 
tize acting as her personal 
vocation. 

“It all began in New 
York,” she recounts. “I had just come 
out of school. I was in a restaurant and 
[fashion photographer] Bruce Webber 
saw me and that’s how I got into mod- 
eling. When it was happening, I didn’t 
understand because modeling was 
miles and miles away from my 
thoughts. But, apparently, Bruce just 
does that sometimes: just picks people 
and makes them work like crazy. So it 
was a really nice way to start model- 
ing. But modeling can be quite danger- 
ous when you’re young. If you’re just 
starting, and you don’t know anybody, 
you may be dealing with photogra- 
phers of dubious interest. But it was 
great to start at the top, and work with 


all these people. 

“It was a great part of my life. I didn’t 
do it very long because acting happened 
really fast. I got my first film from the 
cover of a magazine. So I pulled away 
from modeling pretty fast. I didn’t do it 
that long but, at the time, it was incred- 
ible: all this traveling, the fabulous 
clothes and being treated really well. As 
long as you look good.” 

She looked good enough to model for 
the likes of Elle, Vogue and a myriad of 
fashion magazines. Lombard was also 
hired to strike poses for Calvin Kline 
campaigns and plied her trade over- 
seas: “Even though I started in New 
York, I got flown to Europe and traveled 


around London, Italy, France 
and Spain. So it was a period 
where I traveled a lot, and it 
was great. But I never felt 
fulfilled by modeling. I felt it 
was very superficial, but I 
met some wonderful peo- 
ple — and some people who 
were not so fantastic. But all 
in all, because of the level I 
started in, people were fan- 
tastic. Sometimes you work 
with some fantastic artists 
who just come up with great 
ideas.” 

But Lombard acknowl- 
edges that “drama” is more 
substantial than affording a 
model the opportunity to 
thaw-out. “Killer looks” just 
can’t buy studio contracts 
nor longevity: sample the film careers 
of supermodels Cindy Crawford (FAIR 
GAME) and Kathy Ireland (MOM 
AND DAD SAVE THE WORLD), 
which were less than short- lived. 

“I think that modeling and acting 
are very dangerous together,” explains 
Lombard. “If you do modeling, and then 
you get into acting, you can fall into the 
trap of looking at yourself constantly. 
And that is very dangerous. But, for 
me, it gave me a sense of the camera 
and how to tell a story with your face 
and your movements and all that. But 
you have to definitely get away from 
looking at yourself, because that’s the 
trouble with models — you’re constantly 



thinking, ‘This is a good body position, 
a good profile’ — you consciously know 
this. But if you do that in acting, you’re 
dead because you look really phony.” 

Lombard landed her initial film ap- 
pearance — without dramatic train- 
ing— in THE ISLAND, which she de- 
scribes as a “fairy tale. It’s basically a 
story about this princess who falls in 
love with a white man, and it’s all 
about the problems that arise because 
of racism. They have to escape and 
fight the bad people, and then end up 
together at the end. It was a beautiful 
story, too. That was about 1990. Then I 
came back to New York and studied 
acting, because I hadn’t done that yet.” 
But she was determined to remedy 
this. Karina studied acting for a year 
and dropped out of modeling. 

Dropping out of fashion photogra- 
phy, Lombard enrolled in acting class- 


es and — during the course of one 
year — disciplined herself into dramat- 
ic development. “I didn’t want to model 
anymore because I was afraid of losing 
the perception of acting,” says Lom- 
bard. “I studied in New York, which is 
really oriented towards acting, toward 
feeling things and experiencing things 
and going through the whole process of 
suffering and starving. But I think 
that it was really good that I stopped 
modeling at that time, because it real- 
ly helped me get into acting. I think if 
you do both at once, when you’re not 
very sure of yourself at the beginning, 
it can really be dangerous. I think that 
was a good move to do that. It made 
things a little harder, but it was 
great.” 

But her casting in THE DOORS 
(1991), as a “Warhol actress,” hardly 
tested Lombard’s mettle. “Well, if you 


KARINA LOMBARD 

“I haven’t done as 
many films as I could 
have because I wan- 
ted to keep an in- 
tegrity in my roles.” 


blinked in that one you didn’t see me,” 
she laughs. “I was in the Andy Warhol 
scene in the Factory. That was great 
because I was still in acting school, and 
they want you to finish before you go 
out and audition. But it was a cattle 
call, and I went about five times, and 
then finally they called and said [direc- 
tor] Oliver Stone would like to meet 
me. So I prepared a monologue, be- 
cause I figured he had seen the other 
scenes over and over again. But this 
was really risky because it was a mono- 
logue from Madame Butterfly, and he 
loved it and he said you’ve got the 
part.” 

Stone offered her a fleeting role as 
“Mina,” a Warhol groupie and Euro- 
pean aristocrat who’s perpetually high 
and has an affair with Jim Morrison. 
“It was great to be on such a huge set 
and see how Oliver works, because he 
does a lot of improv,” Karina recalls. 
Three months before the film opened 
to mediocre business, Stone wrote 
Lombard a letter that lauded her per- 
formance but cautioned the 4-hour 
running time prompted severe prun- 
ing. Lombard’s pivotal scenes were 
among the casualties. “Nevertheless, it 
was really sweet of him to do that,” she 
shrugs. “And so, after that, it just 
evolved.” 

Directed by John Duigan (FLIRT- 
ING) in WIDE SARGASSO SEA, the 
fledgling actress’ screen exposure ex- 
panded to a much grander scale. Cast 
as “Antoinette Cosway” in the Jane 
Eyre prequel, her character is ab- 
sorbed into a milieu of hybridized “sex- 



THE FIRM with Tom Cruise: “I had just done the leading role in WIDE SARGASSO SEA and then my agent said, ‘There’s a small part In the Cruise movie, but I think 
you could do a great job with it.’ The character has everything against her because she makes Tom betray his wife! But 1 wanted people to like and understand her." 
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Lombard was cast as KULL's slave girl," Zareta. "We shot all of the ocean stuff in Croatia and the rest of It 
In Slovakian locations. I did all my own stunts, though I wore this flimsy dress while the men wore armor." 


ual fireworks [and] native magic.” 
Roger Ebert wasn’t the only critic 
smitten by Lombard, whose erotic 
scenes drew an NC-17 rating. Review- 
er William Burrill breathlessly de- 
scribed her as “Jamaica personified — 
hot, sultry mystical.” 

She subsequently played an 18th- 
billed role, as “Young Woman on 
Beach,” in THE FIRM (1993). “It was 
interesting because I had done WIDE 
SARGASSO SEA, which was the lead,” 
notes Lombard, “and then my agent 


sent me the script for THE FIRM and 
he said, ‘It’s a small part but I think 
you could do a great job with it.’ When 
I first read it, I thought, ‘Oh, no, I’m 
not going to play a freaking whore 
...but then, as I thought about it, I 
thought, ‘No, to the contrary, I want 
people to like the character and under- 
stand why she’s doing that,’ which is 
really a challenge. The character has 
everything against her because she 
makes Tom Cruise betray his wife. But 
when I saw the film, I thought, ‘I got it 


through. You didn’t hate her!”’ 

And then a slight blush irradiates I 
her cheeks. “When I got on the set I I 
thought, ‘Tom! Ooh, my God! Tom 
Cruise.’ So that was great, and Sydney 
Pollack is a wonderful director. And I I 
got so much publicity from that film. I 
Even though it’s brief, everybody re- I 
members that part. 

“After that, I had to wait a long time I 
because I kept getting offered either ] 
femme fatales or whores. People said, I 
‘Oh, she can do that really well.’ But I I 
haven’t done as many movies as I I 
could have after WIDE SARGASSO I 
SEA. Why? Because I’ve always want- 
ed to keep an integrity in my roles and 
play characters that are strong, and > 
stayed away from degrading charac- | 
ters. And, when you refuse to do cer- ] 
tain parts, the process takes longer. I 
You have to have patience, and know 
that the great parts are going to come 
along. You have to wait for them. 

“After THE FIRM, I wanted to play a 
mother, a good woman. So I waited 
quite a long time for LEGENDS OF 
THE FALL [1994], which I really loved 
and I think it was a good thing to have 1 
waited for that. I constantly want to I 
play a variety of roles so I won’t be pi- I 

geonholed. You can’t say, ‘Oh, that’s I 
what she is — that’s what she plays. So I 
it’s just as well to wait, and to constant- | 
ly do different characters, so that you I 
don’t get pigeonholed into one thing.” 

Nevertheless, Lombard’s LEGENDS ; 
heroine, an Indian maiden named Isabel 
Two, is wiped-out not long after she’s in- I 
troduced to the audience. Similarly, her I 
damsel-in-distress in LAST MAN 
STANDING (1996), a remake of Kuro- 
sawa’s YOJIMBO, is only marginally de- 
veloped as a result of her brief on-screen I 
visibility. Less than one year later, Lom- 
bard was cast as “Zareta, a beautiful 
slave girl” in KULL THE CONQUER- 
OR, a sword ’n’ sorcery epic played for 
grins. “I loved the part and I think it’s a 
veiy good role,” she said. “She’s a very 
strong female character, so I loved it! 1 
The film was a fairy tale and, as a kid, 

I used to love fairy tales. I thought it | 
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was a great opportunity to make a film 
for children that’s really nice, and it 
was really lovely to attend the pre- 
miere and see all of those kids! They 
were all excited. So it’s great. I love 
that aspect of it. And Kevin Sorbo, who 
plays the title character, his HER- 
CULES TV series is still big all over 
the world! 

Though KULL grossed a non-exis- 
tent $6 million in the U.S., Lombard is 
“very proud to be part of the film. It’s 
really about the forces of evil versus the 
forces of good, and the whole process of 
how ‘good’ wins. I really love the mes- 
sage. I love the special effects that were 
tied-in with my character. At one point, 
the evil one [Tia Carrere] is turning in- 
to a monster and it’s all red around 
her: but they put a beautiful white 
light around me, so it’s like my charac- 
ter is protected by God and by all that 
is good and beautiful. She appears in- 
vulnerable to evil, and it’s a really 
beautiful image.” 

The film was shot right next door to 
Bosnia. Lombard describes the war- 
torn neighboring environment as “re- 
ally weird. But we were on the ocean. 
We shot all the ocean stuff in Croatia 
and the rest of it was in Slovakia.” One 
of the shipboard scenes obligated the 
actress to hang onto a rope for a dunk 
in the drink. She declined a body dou- 
ble: “I did all my own stunts. I was cov- 
ered with bruises and it was pretty 
bad, but I really wanted to do all my 
stunts; after all, when you do action- 
adventure films, you’ve got to be ready 
to do that. 

“The water was really cold. We were 
shooting in September and it was 
freezing — even though it doesn’t look 
like it. Nobody wanted to go into the 
water. They didn’t even have guys go 
under the water to check, because we 
were so far out in the middle of 
nowhere that they’d see no land! We’d 
go out in a little boat in the morning for 
two hours, and we’d rendezvous with 
this huge boat that would pull the 
KULL vessel into the ocean. All in the 
middle of nowhere. Thank God I don’t 
have much fear of sharks, but it was 
kind of strange to be in the water and 
floating around and hoping that noth- 
ing was going to bite me.” 

But Lombard defensively reminds 
me that, her fear of being devoured 
notwithstanding, she performed her 
own stunts: “It was very nice to be able 
to do that, and also the horseback rid- 
ing — and the fighting — because all of 
the guys in the film are really big and 
tall. They wore armor: I wore only a 
flimsy dress. It was so funny, but it 
was also pretty painful. But it was a 
good shoot. Tough conditions, though. 
In LEGENDS OF THE FALL, I did all 



With Aidan Quinn (t) and Brad Pitt (r) in LEGENDS 
OF THE FALL: “I wanted to play a mother, a good 
woman. I loved it, it was good to have waited for it." 

of my own horseback riding even 
though you don’t see much of it. I also 
did my own horseback riding, side sad- 
dle, in WIDE SARGASSO SEA which 
is kind of a strange way to gallop. 

“In the one I’m doing now, A VIO- 
LENT EARTH, I have some fights 
with cops and stuff. It takes place in 
the late ’60s and ’70s. It’s based on a 
true story of the woman who became 
the head of the revolution. Her goal 
was to give blacks the same rights that 
whites already had in New Caledonia. 
So there’s a lot of protests, a lot of 
fighting with policemen wearing hel- 
mets. The film is all Australian and 
French actors. I’m the only one who 
comes from the States — quite literally 
the only one in the crew and cast. 

“It’s a beautiful story. Basically, it’s 
the history of New Caledonia seen 
through the eyes of three women; it’s 
through their courage and integrity 
that they finally witness the change of 
pace of history. The director is Michael 
Offer and it’s produced in Australia by 
Crawford Productions.” 


Lombard, in fact, rejected other film 
roles while awaiting A VIOLEN. 
EARTH to be organized: “It has bee- 
going on for a long time. When I came 
back from KULL, I got a beautiful let- 
ter from the director who said that he 
had been working on this project for 
three years. The project was ten years 
old, and he felt that no one else could 
play the part. It was a really beautiful 
letter. There was no script at the time, 
but I just fell in love with the charac- 
ter; she’s just so courageous and strong 
and vulnerable. She just had all the 
qualities that make a character beauti- 
ful to play. But it took awhile. It was 
supposed to be shooting in March [’97] 
and then it got pushed back and 
pushed back, and I was afraid that I 
wouldn’t be available for it. So, basical- 
ly, I waited for that film to happen. I 
could have done some other projects 
but I kept thinking, ‘Oh, we’re going to 
shoot next week or next month.’ But I 
don’t mind. It’s worth it. 

“It's been a tough shoot, though, be- 
cause they don’t have as much money 



as there is in the States. They also don’t 
have unions, so the conditions are 
tough. And my character is going 
through so many emotions, and so 
many things, that it’s very exhausting. 
But it’s worth it. It’s a beautiful, beauti- 
ful story to tell. It’s quite exciting to do 
this project.” 

Upon returning to the U.S. from 
Australia, Lombard tackled DEAD- 
LINE, another delayed project at- 
tached to her celebrity: “They just 
wanted to wait and get it right. It’s ba- 
sically old-fashioned film noir. Visual- 
ly, it’s a mixture of GILDA — with the 
’40s clothes and the hair and all — with 
the look of the David Bowie’s vampire 
film, THE HUNGER. So it’s like the 
old fashioned films, which I’m very ex- 
cited to do. Very glamorous but very 
heavy. So I love the combination of a 
heavy subject and this glamorous ex- 
terior which I find fascinating. It 
touches upon subjects that I’ve always 
really wanted to talk about. It’s a very 
ambitious film, and I think it’s going 
to be great.” □ 
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JENNIFER LOVE HEWITT & SARAH GELLAR 
TALK “SCARY STUFF” AND STEREOTYPES. 

By Jeanne Rohrer 




Hewitt & Gellar spent LAST SUMMER trailing a 
tormentor in the sleeper that spawned a sequel. 


She admits it. Sarah 
Michelle Gellar was 
“terrified” while shoot- 
ing I KNOW WHAT 
YOU DID LAST SUM- 
MER. So what spooked 
her? Recurrent night- 
mares? Fish hooks? The 
carnage? “No,” laughs 
Gellar,” “it was the 
scene of me in a bathing 
suit. That horrified me.” 

The movie, about four 
teenagers stalked by a 
hook-wielding avenger 
after they deep-six a 
fisherman in a hit and 
run, debuted on October 
19th ‘97; by Thanksgiv- 
ing, the film bagged over 
$60 million. 

The petite Gellar, who 
plays BUFFY THE VAM- 
PIRE SLAYER on the Warn- 
er Bros. TV series, initially 
rebuffed “Helen Shivers,” her 
“beauty queen” role in LAST 
SUMMER. “This honestly is 
the biggest departure for me 
that I’ve ever played,” she 
explains. “At first glance, I 
almost thought this isn’t the 
role for me. I don’t want to 
play the quintessential 
dumb blonde, some babe in 


the woods character. But 
luckily, with Kevin 
Williamson’s writing, he 
writes these real people. 
When you first meet Helen, 
she is this stereotype who 
has nothing but her looks 
going for her. But the prob- 
lem is that this is what peo- 
ple expected of her. And she 
does have this burning de- 
sire to get out.” 

Naturally I have to ask if 


Gellar ever broaches 
Helen’s vanity. 

“I’m a dumb blonde,” 
she laughs and briefly 
lapses into a pause. 
“Hell. ..I’m not even a 
blonde.” 

What with the movie 
scheduled for an immi- 
nent video premiere, 
and a sequel in the 
works, Gellar is ex- 
tremely insistent that 
LAST SUMMER “is not 
your typical ‘schlocky’ 
horror movie. I call it 
psychological horror, 
horror that scares the 
mind. I think Kevin 
Williamson took the 
blonde bimbo role to a 
new level. I think that 
for so long horror was al- 
most comical, with a big- 
breasted woman saying, 
‘Oh look, a bad man!’ Helen 
is not that at all. She makes 
wrong choices but she fights 
back.” 

The character’s deflection 
from yesteryear’s “scream 
queen” handle prompts 
more praise for the screen- 
writer. “Kevin [Williamson] 
plays with your mind. You 
know it’s coming, but he sur- 
prises you. I think, in horror 
genre, that’s great. I haven’t 


seen the movie with an audi- 
ence, though I’d love to. You 
feed off the audience. Kevin 
doesn’t play it as schlocky 
horror, no dismember- 
ment — l pause ] — Well, there 
is some gutting, some body 
parts flying around.” Uh- 
huh. 

Gellar is also relieved 
that Williamson’s script isn’t 
a by-the-numbers adapta- 
tion of Lois Duncan’s novel: 
“In the book, they hit and 
kill an eight-year-old boy. 
There’s nothing redeeming 
about that. And I would 
have never portrayed the 
way my character is con- 
ceived in the book. The 
movie’s Helen is so much 
more three-dimensional. I 
give the credit to Kevin. As a 
20-year-old actress who 
plays high school and college 
roles, I can vouch there isn’t 
much out there that isn’t a 
caricature. What Kevin did, 
and what’s been done for me 
with BUFFY, is developing 
characters into written 
three-dimensional human 
beings. As a young person, 
that’s hard to find.” 

Cynics suspected that 
BUFFY THE VAMPIRE 
SLAYER wouldn’t survive 
its first season, what with 
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I female-driven episodes and 

I a tongue-in-cheek slant 

I (“We saved the world. I say 

I we have to party!”). But 

winning time slots since its 
debut in March ‘97, the crit- 
I ically-lauded series is ri- 

I valed only by WB’s 7TH 

HEAVEN. 

“It’s funny. I got very 
lucky,” says Gellar with an 
“Aw, shucks” shrug. “I got 
LAST SUM MER the same 
week that BUFFY premiered. 
I went to North Carolina to 
film the movie, and BUFFY 
wasn’t televised in the small 
town where we were shooting. 
I was spared from it right 
away, while all this craze 
was happening. Apparent- 
ly, for every Ralph’s [a gro- 
cery story chain] in L.A., 
there was a BUFFY bill- 
board. But, while I was 
shooting, I didn’t see any of 
it. I would talk to people 
here and they would say, 
‘There are 200 more web- 
sites now, and this person 
downloaded this many 
times — and I went to this 
comic book convention and 
it was crazy.’ 

“I had two months to 
prepare myself for the 
madness that apparently 
was the show. And it was 


really a nice time for me be- 
cause if I had been shooting 
LAST SUMMER in L.A., I 
would have been surrounded 
by that. Luckily, I had the 
summer for myself where it 
was all about the work. And 
then I went to SCREAM 2 
and then I went back to 
BUFFY — I didn’t really have 
much time left. I don’t have 
two hours to get on the Inter- 
net and look. If I have two 
hours. I’m sleeping.” 

But — seriously, folks — 
leisure time is at least par- 
tially devoted to a regimen 
of workouts: staying is 


shape is obligatory for a 
show that requires its hero- 
ine to be challenged by vam- 
pires. But such mainte- 
nance isn’t always easy, 
something she learned on 
the North Carolina locales. . . 

“They wouldn’t let me go 
to the gym. As Buffy, I 
trained constantly. While we 
were in Wilmington shoot- 
ing LAST SUMMER, I had 
access to a great gym. The 
boys had trainers, I worked 
out on my own ‘cause my 
trainer was back in L.A. 
When we moved production 
down to Southport, I had to 


drive an hour a day to go to 
a gym and I started to feel 
like that defeated the pur- 
pose. 

“Well, someone finally 
opened a gym within South- 
port, and I was so excited. I 
tried to enter the facility, 
but management asked for 
my driver’s license. I figured 
it was for insurance purpos- 
es. Then they said, ‘You’re 
not 21. You can’t come to the 
gym.’ I was like, ‘What? 
What is this, get your beer 
and go on the treadmill?’ 
They said it was for insur- 
ance and I said, ‘Call the 
movie, I’m sure the movie 
will pick up the tab for 
the insurance.’ It actually 
got to the point where 
they were adamant about 
it.” 

Gellar was refused ad- 
mission, so the studio fur- 
nished the actress with 
her own gym: “They had 
to build me a small gym 
in my condo in North 
Carolina, and we had to 
rent equipment. And I’d 
run on the beach every 
morning.” 

She encountered more 
difficulties while adjust- 
ing to the Mayberry envi- 
ronment’s anti-Hollywood 
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bias: “They would close 
restaurants down when 
they saw us coming. In their 
defense, you have this small 
town that pretty much sur- 
vives on its own and we took 
over the town. Then DAW- 
SON’S CREEK came in, so 
now you had two produc- 
tions on small town turf. 
People would decide to clean 
their boats or saw wood 
while we were shooting. I 
grew up in New York City, I 
live in LA. I didn’t know 
about small town living. 
There was no Starbucks.” 

A week later, I check-in 
with Jennifer Love Hew- 
itt. Just for the record, she 
prefers to be addressed as 
“Love.” Okay, I’ll play along. 
It turns out that Love is just 
as wimpy as Gellar, her 
LAST SUMMER co-star. 
Know why? Love was too 
cowardly to screen a horror 
film until she was cast in 
last year’s sleeper. The PAR- 
TY OF FIVE vet did her 
homework by making a bee- 
line down the local Block- 
buster’s “horror” aisle: “I’ve 
actually never seen HAL- 
LOWEEN and I probably 
made a conscious choice not 
to see it. I didn’t want to 
watch them and mentally 
get into that mind of picking 
things, which they do in 
those movies, and doing 
them myself. I wanted it to 
be completely mine. I didn’t 
want to go, ‘Oh, Jamie Lee 
Curtis did that one thing, 
and that was really cool.’ It 
doesn’t become your own 
and it’s not real.” (Just as a 
footnote, the actress sup- 
ported Curtis in HOUSE 
ARREST: matter of fact, 
Love — who has three solo al- 
bums to her credit — lifted 
one song, It’s Good To Know 
I’m Alive, from the sound- 
track of the aforementioned 
comedy and added it to her 
CD collection, Jennifer Love 
Hewitt. 

The 18-year-old Love 
popped a profusion of mar- 
ginal genre classics into her 
VCR: NIGHTMARE ON 
ELM STREET (“...not only 
because it was scary, but be- 
cause Johnny Depp was in 
it!”), THE OMEN, THE 
SHINING, IN THE MOUTH 
OF MADNESS, and, of 




“Horror was comical with a big- 
breasted woman gasping, ‘A bad 
man!' I thought the role was not 
for me, I didn’t want to play the 
quintessential dumb blonde. ” 


Hewitt, Gellar and Phillippe: haunted by the past. "I call it psychological horror, 
it plays with your mind,” insists Gellar. "It was great, it's not schlocky horror.” 



Hewitt and Gellar try to determine whodunit. "It's better to show that, because 
you're afraid of something, the female doesn’t have to curl up in a ball & cry.” 


Gellar & skeptical sister, Bridgette Wilson (4:1). “This is the biggest departure 
for me I’ve ever played,” says Gellar. “I didn't want to be a babe-in-the-woods." 


course, SCREAM. “The big 
thing is for me is I was al- 
ways scared of horror films," 
she confesses. ‘1 never want- 
ed to have anything to do 
with them. So throwing my- 
self into the middle of one 
kind of helped me overcome 
my biggest fear. Now I can 
have a little more fun with 
them.” 

The actresses punctuates 
her conversation with a 
laughter that’s uncommonly 
boisterous for a diminutive, 
almost fragile-looking young 
beauty. Then again, Love 
and humor often bond to- 
gether out of necessity: “I 
seem to work on these shows 
that have these dark, sadis- 
tic storylines. And the people 
around me are really funny. 
In PARTY OF FIVE, one mo- 
ment we’ll be crying because 
Scott Wolf’s character is an 
alcoholic: and the next mo- 
ment, Scott will be laugh- 
ing.” 

‘It’s that emotional release. 
Like in I KNOW WHAT YOU 
DID LAST SUMMER: one 
moment in the ice we did a 
take, just for dailies, where I 
see a dead body and scream. 
And then I reached over, and 
gave the corpse a big kiss on 
the cheek, and said, You are 
so beautiftil.’ There were lots 
of moments when it got really 
late at night, like when we 
were on a boat and we started 
singing, Rock the Boat, Baby. 
You’d hear us at four in the 
morning. It was like are we 
filming Grease, with specta- 
tors going, What is going on 
here?”’ 

In Love’s estimation, 
working with director Jim 
Gillespie proved to be the 
film’s most rewarding expe- 
rience: “He’s by far the best 
director I’ve ever worked 
with. He was amazing with 
our crew, we worked 17- 
hour days. He never got 
frustrated and never yelled 
at the crew, he was always 
right there to tell us what 
an amazing job we’d done.” 

Love is also elated that 
she personally contributed 
to the development of “Julie 
James,” the film’s morally- 
conflicted adolescent: “Jim 
and I had a conversation in 
regards to Julie. We took her 
to say, ‘I’m going to cry lat- 
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Sarah Michelle Gellar, BUFFY and SCREAM 2 siren, is the genre's renascent femme fatale: “There is not much i 
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I er... break down, later on. I’m 
I going to be strong now and 
I my human instincts are go- 
I ing to help me survive, and 
I I’m going to try to beat the 
I bloody pulp out of this guy if 

■ he comes anywhere near 

■ me.’ You could have taken it 
I another way when a person 

I I in fear becomes completely 
I paralyzed and can’t do any- 
I thing at all.” 

I L: It was only LAST SUMMER 

hours a day. We were 


Sharing Ms. Gellar’s in- 
sight, Love was fond of Julie 
because the character was 
bereft of vulnerability and 
the “screamer” stereotype. 
“It’s better to show that, just 
because you’re afraid of 
something, it doesn’t mean 
the female has to curl up into 
a ball and cry in the corner 
and the male has to step in 
and do everything. Jim want- 


ed Julie to be very strong . 
He wanted her to kick some 
major butt, whether the guy’s 
around or not. My favorite 
thing in the movie is that she 
took care of business.” 

So now that she has 
played a tough chick, has 
Love sustained her immu- 
nity to a chronic fear of hor- 
ror movies? You betcha. 
Kinda. “When I was seeing 


LAST SUMMER for the 
first time, and at a really 
intense part, there was a 
guy sitting behind me who 
hit his knee on the back of 
my seat and I was like ‘Oh 
my God,’ and I turned 
around and said, ‘Hey bud- 
dy, we’re watching a scary 
movie, be careful.’ I was 
just on edge. So he probably 
thinks I’m so psycho.” □ 


best director, I've ever worked with. He was amazing with our crew, we worked 17 
ire." R: Gellar, Hewitt & Prlnze determine who'll survive for the SUMMER sequel. 




UPDATE OF A 32-YEAR-OLD “EROTIC THRILLER” VET: SHE’S 
LESS THAN TICKLED TO BOND WITH BETTIE PAGE’S KINK. 

By Craig Reid 


Four years ago, Lisa Com- 
shaw’s FF profile faded-out on a 
cliffhanger. The impetus that fu- 
eled her career was just starting 
to decline... 

Optionally functioning as an 
“erotic thriller empress” and B- 
movie diva, Comshaw was nailing 
roles in a string of freshly-baked, 
low-budget quickies that — even be- 
fore they cooled — were packaged 
and stored on video shelves. Nev- 
er mind that the product was 
pretty much T&A-driven: “My de- 
but film was a horror movie called 
LUKAS’ CHILD, it was about a 
monster that eats starlets who are 
held captive in a dungeon. Doing 
nudity didn’t bother me, the dia- 
logue bothered me. I didn’t really 
know what the hell I was doing. I 
didn’t know how to memorize so, 
when I was trying to memorize 
the words, I was sweating bullets. 
The nudity was easy.” 

Back in ’93, the video market 
was just beginning to recede from 
its burgeoning business. And, 
suddenly, someone turned-off the 
baking factory’s pilot light. “It’s a 
tough time for starlets who 
leaned on the direct-to-video 
movies,” says indie producer 
Kevin Summerfield (GAME OF 
PLEASURE). “Distributors have 
bought into a ‘quality over quan- 



Comshaw vs. an ALIEN SEX SUCKER, shot in '97: “I'm nice, not 
evil. They don't want my personality to come out in these roles." 


tity’ judgement call. Cheap erotic 
thrillers and crummy horror films 
have been kicked out of the U.S. 
mainstream.” 

The revenues were already 
dwindling the last time we talked 
to Comshaw, who has just 
wrapped something called DARK 
RED. “That what it was titled in 
’94,” giggles the hazel-eyed beau- 
ty. “But now it’s FATAL PAS- 
SION. It still hasn’t been released 
in America yet because the pro- 
ducers drew-up a lawsuit against 
with the director which means, as 
I understand it, that you can’t get 
E.N.O. insurance for American 
distribution. The producers put 
their life savings into the film but 
everything blew up. I thought it 
was a rushed project. I wished we 
had more time for coverage but, 
with low-budget films, you just 
grab your two shots whenever 
you can and turn it on. You get 
behind schedule, and they start 
ripping out script pages.” 

So how does a starlet, sans sup- 
port from a crippling industry, 
support herself? “Well, sometimes 
I’m Lisa Comshaw. But I’ve also 
developed pseudonyms like Tori 
Sinclair, Lisa Sutton and Fauna.' 
So how does Comshaw profit from 
this schizophrenic scenario? 

Tori Sinclair : “I use my real 
name, Lisa Comshaw, for acting 
assignments. But, for my produc- 
tion company, I perform as Tori 
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“Yes, I'm 32,” says Comshaw, erotic thriller diva (FATAL 
PASSION, MIDNIGHT CONFESSIONS, HOUSEWIFE FROM 
HELL). “It doesn't bother me. I’m not uncomfortable with 
my age. In the way I am, I see that it's time for changes.” 


LISA COMSHAW 

“I’m an old lady in this town. Sometimes I hear 
myself say, ‘Jesus Christ, I’m 32 and still looking 
for movies.’ So I’m a producer & I’ll do a god- 
damn better job than most male producers.” 



Comshaw’s curves cooked in CARIBBEAN KILL (’97). Shot in Mexico, the film 
is calibrated as an Andy Sidaris clone: “I wanted my character to be human!” 


Sinclair. Tori is the more 
erotic name that people 
know me by. So why fight it? 
Film producers know that I 
have done the erotic stuff, 
they have seen me on the 
Playboy channel. And fans 
address me by any one of 
my alternate names. I have 
nothing to hide.” 

Whoops, slow down... A 
production company ? 

“It’s called Lasting Ef- 
fects Entertainment. What 
we’re trying to do is produce 
a higher quality of erotic 
videos. I know there’s al- 
ready a lot of stuff out there 
in mail order but it’s really 
schlocky. There aren’t any 
story lines! So even though 
what we are doing is highly 
erotic, we add some grit to 
it. Our vignettes include La- 
dy in the House and Holly- 
wood Starlets Exposed. I 
just surmised, ‘If I’m going 
to do anything erotic’ — after 
all, I’ve been doing it for a 
long time — ‘I’m going to do 
it on my own.’ I basically 
wanted to be the female pro- 
ducer of this erotic stuff, be- 
cause we women know what 
men want — [slyly chuck- 
les ] — I’ve done it for years.” 

She’s credited as Fawna 
for bondage-related com- 
merce. As the next millenni- 
um’s Bettie Page, Ms. Com- 
shaw’s indelible trademark 
is the feather. It seems the 
fetish that renders big 
bucks is tickling, which 
practitioners describe as 
“the civil torment.” Fawna, 
stripped down to her birth- 
day suit, has been routinely 
trussed and literally tickled 
to near-death in a profusion 
of videos. For some nebu- 
lous reason, the fetish is of- 
ten hybridized with the hor- 
ror genre, what with DR. 
TICKLESTEIN, FEATH- 
ERFACE, COUNT TICKU- 
LA (w/ Julia Parton) and 
FRANKENTICKLE, the lat- 
ter featuring Comshaw/ 
Fawna. She bursts into a 
roar of laughter when I al- 
lude to the production... 

“These videos are pro- 
duced by Tbny Sinclair, and 
he did a very killer ‘Frank- 
enstein’ set. The bottom fine 
is, when you’re doing this 
sort of thing, you think to 
yourself, ‘Go ahead, this is 


what you’re doing today for 
your money.’ When you’re 
young, it’s this sort of stuff 
you do between films to pay 
the bills. You’d be surprised 
how many people are out 
there who’ll do this sort of 
thing. For my next erotic 
video, I put an ad in a maga- 
zine; it was a casting call for 
actors and actresses, be- 
tween 25 to 35-years-old, 
who’ll do nudity. You would- 
n’t believe the amount of 
head shots that I got! And as 
I’m receiving these things, I 
realize there’s serious com- 
petition, to be in a film, even 


at this level. I mean, no 
wonder one does these ‘tick- 
le torture’ videos; otherwise, 
one would starve. This real- 
ization scares me.” 

Back to the Lisa Com- 
shaw hilling : It’s not that 
she’s been ostracized from 
the B-film industry: on the 
contrary, Comshaw has 
been grinding 'em out! 
‘There was a neat little gig 
for me in Surrender Cine- 
ma’s EROTIC HOUSE OF 
WAX,” explains the starlet. 
“I had only one little love 
scene with two girls. They 
were wax statues that came 


to life after I put this amuie: 
around their necks. Ir. 
WHITE CARGO, a film with 
Shannon Tweed, I’m a hard- 
edged chick who’s running a 
mobster organization. I ac- 
tually got to keep my clothes 
on throughout the whole 
movie...” 

I interject the hoary 
comeback line, “Is that good 
or bad?” Ha! 

Comshaw smiles and 
shrugs. “It’s always nice to 
keep my clothes on. I don’t 
mind nudity, so long as it 
makes sense. I also did 
CARIBBEAN KILL with 
David Naughton [AMERI- 
CAN WEREWOLF IN LON- 
DON]. I just can’t seem to 
find a film where I’m not a 
total bitch, so I told the di- 
rector, ‘Although my charac- 
ter is evil, she is still a 
woman and should have a 
soft side.’ But he wouldn’t 
let me play ‘soft’ anytime 
during the entire film. In- 
stead, my character beats 
the shit out of this guy in 
bed. Then I smoke a cigar. 
So it’s kind of phony. I was 
the ultimate bitch and wore 
some great clothes. 

So what’s in the future 
for a gorgeous starlet who’s 
over 30? “My partner, Scott 
Sheldon, has written a pro- 
ject titled VICIOUS CIR- 
CLE. It’s a metaphor for the 
cycle that actresses get 
pulled into. The whole fetish 
and erotic thing is just like 
that. It will eventually kill 
me as an actress. Without 
Scott doing that film and 
giving me the lead, and real- 
ly working with me on that 
part... let’s just say that may 
be my only saving chance 
for me in this business. 

“I am 32 years old. I am 
an old lady in this town 
[Hollywood], and it doesn’t 
bother me at all. I am not 
uncomfortable with my age. 
I know it’s time to make 
changes. But sometimes, I 
hear myself say, ‘Jesus 
Christ, it’s so scary — what 
am I doing here? I’m 32 and 
still looking for movies.’ It’s 
nuts. That’s why I started to 
do erotic videos. I figure 
that I could become a pro- 
ducer and do a goddamn 
better job than most male 
producers out here.” □ 
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CHARLIZE THERON 

continued from page 4 

you all the feathers you need 
to fly. And he trusted me with 
a very important character 
and I thank him for that. I 
had dreams in probably the 
way Mary Ann would have 
had dreams. That was pretty 
funny. She stayed with me for 
a long time. It’s hard and yet 
very rewarding and kind of 
fun because I get to be Mary 
Ann for six months. I go to 
that dark place, and return 
very safely.” 

Theron nails New York’s in- 
clement winter climate as one 
“negative” during the shoot 
(“I’m tropical. My body just 
didn’t want to function.”): 
more than compensatory was 
the rapport with her co-stars, 
whom she describes as “phe- 
nomenal. I loved working with 
Keanu. His presence is just 
beautiful in this film. I loved 
what we had together. And the 
same with A1 Pacino. Al, to 
me, can just never be bad. He 
does it with such conviction 
that he could fool me any day. 
He’s fearless; he takes risks, 
he gambles. Sometimes he los- 
es, but he does it with such 
conviction that he’s always 
good because he constantly 
does it with his heart. I think 
that comes with time, experi- 
ence and living life a lot 
longer than I have — and that 
makes him the unique actor 
who portrays these unique 
characters for us.” 

Like any self-respecting, 
cautionary Faustian tale, 
THE DEVIL’S ADVOCATE 
has a moral. “The film wants 
you to see that humans do 
things for reasons they can’t 
explain. It’s about temptation, 
seduction, vanity, lust, the 
sins of life. But the temptation 
is the one that gets to me be- 
cause that follows you down 
the street every single day. 
Nobody puts a gun to your 
head and says, ‘You have to 
make this choice.’ You always 
have a choice. We always 
think the grass is greener on 
the other side. The movie 
gives you the opportunity to 
see what happens if you get to 
make the choice twice. I think 
what the movie is trying to 
say is that doesn’t happen in 
real life. It makes you want to 
think twice about your deci- 
sions in life, what you truly 
want and what’s really impor- 
tant to you. I am very proud of 
how the film turned out, I tru- 
ly am.” 

Lately, she’s made the tran- 
sition from Beelzebub to a big 


ape. Upon wrapping our inter- 
view, Theron rushed to a sound 
stage for post-production on 
MIGHTY JOE YOUNG, a re- 
make of the 1949 fantasy clas- 
sic. □ 

KISS ME DEADLY 

continued from page 31 

gle of Velda helping Hammer 
across the beach, close-ups of 
them shot in front of a process 
screen of the “burning beach 
house” model. Finally, they 
reach the water’s edge and 
turn to look: the running time 
of the revisionist END title, 
that had frozen on the final, 
flickering image of the inferno, 
was expanded — back to the ’55 
original release — for superim- 
posure over a drenched Ham- 
mer and Velda. So why was 
this scene trimmed for post- 
1955 screenings? So why, for 
over two decades, were audi- 
ences deceived into thinking 
that Velda and Hammer didn’t 
survive the blast? Someone 
suggested the deletions could 
have been a vault guard’s idea 
of a better version. But that’s a 
long shot. Some careless nega- 
tive handling and a botched 
repair job is a likelier story. 

KISS ME DEADLY is re- 
stored. A new print debuted at 
the Los Angeles County Art 
Museum. MGM/UA’s publi- 
cists dispatched the news: 
Martin Scorsese and Bertrand 
Tavernier responded with let- 
ters. One journalist asked me 
if the restored ending was 
“better” than the aborted ver- 
sion’s fade-out. Perhaps the 
presumed demises of Hammer 
and Velda sustained more 
shock. But it’s equally impact- 
ing for a wounded Hammer to 
survive, thus witnessing what 
his self-centered monomania 
has wrought. So which ending 
is darker, adhering more close- 
ly to the existential angst of 
film noir? The more practical 
inquiry is, “Would Aldrich 
have preferred his original 
ending?” That’s a no-brainer 
and good enough reason for 
the restoration. □ 

THE LAST PIN-UP 

go snorkeling with us tomor- 
row?” To my amazement, she 
smiled and said, “I’d love to! 
What time?” 

The rest is history. We 
packed some extra snorkeling 
gear, picked up Bettie, and 
took her to Lauderdale-By- 
The-Sea where the water was 
calm and clear. She took to the 
water with ease. When we 
reached the coral reef, about 
400 yards offshore, schools of 
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bright-colored tropical fish 
greeted us. It wasn’t easy 
watching the marine life 
while rubbing elbows with our 
beautiful dive buddy. Fasci- 
nated by the silent world, Bet- 
tie held her breath and dove 
20 feet to the bottom where 
she tried to pet an angel fish. 

After two hours of drifting 
with the current, Kelly and I 
felt a chill, but not a complaint 
did we hear from our lovely 
mermaid. When we reached 
shore, I asked Bettie if I might 
shoot some photos and write a 
short article about our dive for 
Skin Diver magazine. 

“Oh sure,” she said, “Here, 
m pose for you.” With that, she 
put a swim mask on her head, 
grabbed some gear and modeled 
for us in her home-spun bikini. 
Kelly and I both thought we had 
died and gone to Heaven! 

Bettie was leaving the next 
day for Miami to see a friend, 
and said it was doubtful she 
would return to Ft. Laud- 
erdale. But if she did get back, 
she would like to learn to scuba 
dive. She never returned, but I 
wrote my piece for Skin Diver, 
the first of more than 200 arti- 
cles on diving that I published 
throughout the years. I thank 
Bettie for this. She was my in- 
spiration and responsible for 
my first break in an interna- 
tional dive publication. 

Thirty-eight years later, in 
1995, a friend of mine told me 
about a Bettie Page fan club 


Bettie Page: “Marilyn Monroe was 
more of a dramatic icon than me. 
But I thought I had better legs." 



called, “Bettie Scouts,” started 
by a devotee in Kansas City. I 
contacted him and he was ec- 
static over my story and pho- 
tos. Through him, I sent Bet- 
tie — now living in Califor- 
nia — a birthday card and a 
small gift from the sea. 

Bettie responded with a 
lovely letter, fondly recalling 
our trip to the coral reef, say- 
ing it inspired her to learn to 
scuba dive when she went to 
Miami. We still correspond. 

In 1996, a producer from 
Entertainment Television (E- 
TV) asked if she might inter- 
view and photograph me for a 
feature, True Hollywood Sto- 
ry — Bettie Page, a two-hour 
special on the life of the fa- 
mous pinup model. It wasn’t 
until this was aired recently 
that I learned my photos were 
the last pin-up poses taken of 
Bettie before she retired. She 
left modeling and got married 
when she went to Miami. 

Now 74, Bettie is in good 
health and loves to watch old 
movies on video and travel lo- 
cally in Southern California 
with several lady friends. 
Some of her favorite television 
shows are ones depicting life 
beneath the sea, a place she 
fell in love with after our snor- 
keling venture years ago. □ 


Ellsworth Boyd is a Profes- 
sor Emeritus, Towson Univer- 
sity. He writes a regular col- 
umn, ‘Wreck Facts,” for Sport 
Diver magazine and con- 
tributes to the Seaview col- 
umn in Rodale’s Scuba Diving 
Magazine. 


GREG THEAKSTON 

continued from page 62 

Fond Memories magazine, ac- 
cording to Theakston, “kind of 
picked up where The Betty 
Pages had left off.” But when 
Schultz failed to provide Bet- 
tie with due revenue or docu- 
mentation of such, she dis- 
missed him. Bettie and Jack 
Page have filed a lawsuit 
against Swanson and Schultz. 
As we conclude this FF issue, 
Swanson is countersuing Bet- 
tie — a senior citizen living on 
social security — for $2.5 mil- 
lion. The case is expected to 
soon go to court. 

Says Theakston, “I never 
could have guessed that a pe- 
ripheral part of my childhood — 
my fascination with Bettie 
Page — would become such an 
integral part of my adulthood, 
and would blow up to the scope 
that it has, with this lawsuit 
and everything that led up to 
it. It boggles my mind.” □ 
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Quintessential 
“BOND GIRL” 

Regarding the women who 
qualified for Mark Altman’s 
survey, “James Bond/50 Sexi- 
est Femmes” (6:8): is Altman 
ranking the actresses or the 
characters they portrayed? 

The reason I ask? Ib be honest, 
from the time I was 10 years 
old — when I first saw her in 
SOMEWHERE IN TIME— I 
thought Jane Seymour was the 
most beautiful and talented ac- 
tress to grace the cinema, let 
alone a James Bond movie 
(she was dethroned when I 
turned 19 and caught my first 
glimpse of Brinke Stevens). 
That being said, my favorite fe- 
male character, from any 007 
movie, has always been the de- 
lectable SPECTRE assassin 
Fiona Volpe, played by Lu- 
ciana Paluzzi in THUNDER- 
BALL. But why was the ap- 
pealing Seymour, cast in LIVE 
AND LET DIE, stuck with 
with such a borish heroine like 
Solitaire? 

Solitaire’s lack of appeal 
certainly isn’t Jane Seymour’s 
fault. The blame should go to 
director Guy Hamilton and 
screenwriter Tom Mankiewicz. 
Altman quotes Mankiewicz as 
saying that Seymour was mis- 
cast and is “the type of girl you 
want to being home to mother, 
as opposed to a Bond girl who 
really knows her way around.” 
I suspect the screenwriter is 
confusing Seymour with her 
bland DR. QUINN counter- 
part. 

As anyone who had seen 
her performances in EAST OF 
EDEN and PREYING MAN- 
TIS would attest, Seymour can 
play predatory femmes fatales 
with the best of 'em: in both of 
the aforementioned roles, she 
oozed sinister sex appeal. Had 
Mankiewicz written Solitaire 
as a girl who “knew her way 
around” — and not as an idiot 
who spends the entire movie 
screaming and being rescued 
by Bond — Seymour wouldn’t 
have played the character with 
such naivete. 

Although he scripted some 
of the finest one-liners in the 
history of the Bond series, 
Mankiewicz seemed to have 
trouble developing interesting 
female characters. Considering 
he co-wrote DIAMONDS ARE 
FOREVER & MAN WITH 


i t r i t it s 


THE GOLDEN GUN— each 
burdened with annoying 
bimbos, respectively Tiffany 
Case and Mary Good- 
night — Mankiewicz should 
be thankful that Seymour’s 
acting talent saved Solitaire 
from being equally pathetic. 
After all, Jill St. John 
(“Case”) and Britt Ekland 
(“Goodnight”) possess the 
dramatic range of a piece of 
cardboard, and weren’t ca- 
pable of giving at least a lit- 
tle substance to poorly 
scripted characters as Sey- 
mour did with Solitaire. 

Joseph Holmes 
Sylacauga, AL 

The most conspicuous albeit 
grievous omission in the 
“Bond/50 Sexiest” is Cas- 
sandra Harris (“Lisl” in 
FOR YOUR EYES ONLY, 
‘81). Harris — the late wife 
of Pierce Brosnan — was the 
ultimate femme fatale: 
striken with ovarian cancer, 
she passed away — all too pre- 
maturely — in 1991. 

Maureen Collinson 
Reedley, CA 

[We regret the oversight .] 

Add my vote to Mark Altman’s 
choice of Athena Massey as one 
of the “Top Five Women Who’ve 
Never Been Bond Girls, But 
Should Be.” Add the following 
to the list: Jennifer Lopez, Bar- 
bara Crampton, Alexander 
Keith, Cameron Diaz, Karina 
Lombard, Lydie Denier, Shari 
Belafonte and Venesa Talor. 

Ray Myles 
Hampstead, NC 

Nip it in the bud 

First, let me admit that I am 
not a fan of your magazine. 
Sorry, if I want to see a pair of 
big breasts, I’d just take my 
short off and stand in front of a 
mirror. But I just had to pick- 
up the 6:6 issue because of the 
interview with XENA’s Hud- 
son Leick. I have to say that I 
wasn’t the least bit disappoint- 
ed. I have read many facts 
about Hudson but I feel your 
article was very candid and en- 
lightening. I didn’t realize 
Hudson was so adventurous! 
This is a woman with real “girl 
power”! Thank you very much 
for the interview with Hudson. 
She’s going to be a major star 



Venesa Talor (5:3 & 5:7): the readers’ choice 
as a "Bond girl." The actress recently com- 
pleted FEMALIEN II & "a Zalman King film.” 

someday. Mark my words! 

Linda 
Via e-mail 

[Jennifer Huss, FF staffer, 
replies: “My summarization of 
your letter can be abridged to a 
couple of observations. First, 
I’m glad that you enjoyed our 
Leick profile. Second, whatever 
you do in front of your mirror 
is your own business — and I’ll 
thank you to keep it to yourself. 
Now, do me a favor? Please 
clarify your correlation be- 
tween our magazine and “big 
breasts.” Exempting this issue’s 
spread on Russ Meyer’s mes- 
dames, we routinely profile ac- 
tresses who — gauging your 
own self-description — are 
much less bosomy than your- 
self. If you prefer femmes fa- 
tales — i.e. women confident 
with their own sexuality — 
check-us out. If you want huge 
hooters, buy a copy of Juggs. 
Or look into a mirror.] 

The web 

Any word who will be cast in 
the BLACK WIDOW television 
series? 

Mark Gahuri 
Madison Heights, Virginia 

[Tracy Scoggins originally ap- 
proved the title role, but opted 
to replace Claudia Christian in 
BABYLON 5’s fifth season. 
We’ll keep you posted.] 


Fan clubs 

Send self-addressed and 
stamped envelopes if you 
wish a reply. 


POE’S MASQUE: page 6 

http ://m ember s . aol.com/ ea 
pmasque 

Lisa Comshaw: page 120 
P.O. Box 6567 
Beverly Hills, CA 91212 
http://www.teze.com 

Eileen Daly (6:5) 

http://easyweb.easynet.co.u 

k/~cabrera/eileen/ 

Femald’s Esoterica 

http://pseudo.eom/netcast/s 

hows/esoterica/index 

Nikki Fritz (5:4) 
http://www.nikkifritz.com 

Linda Harrison 

P.O. Box 2032 

Grand Central Station 

New York, New York 10163 

Alexander Keith (6:7) 

P.O. Box 3099 
Carlsbad, CA 92009 
www.alexanderkeith.com 

Amelia Kinkade (4:7) 

11271 Ventura Blvd. Box 240 
Studio City, CA 91604 
ethic@earthlink.net 

Athena Massey (5:7) 

P.O. Box 6180 
Beverly Hills, CA 90212 

Chase Masterson (6:2) 

2029 Verdugo Blvd., 

Box 150 

Montrose, CA 91020 
e-mail: daboleeta@aol.com 

Odessa: page 7 
P.O. Box 0699 
Sun Valley, CA 91353 

Carolyn Renee Smith 

http://www.fastwww.com/carol 

ynreneesmith 

Something Weird Video 
(B. Page/D. Friedman) 

P.O. Box 33664 

Seattle, Washinghton-98133 

Venesa Talor (above) 

11271 Ventura Blvd., #396 
Studio City, CA 91604 
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